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Editorial 

The question of the censorship of literature is from the stand- 
point of legislation altogether a moral one. Our law-makers 
don’t want to prohibit literature. They want to encourage it. 
But they do definitely want to prevent the unlicensed circulation 
of debasing and degrading publications of any sort. So far, 
their aim is excellent, and must receive the sympathy and sup- 
port of every normal individual. The question of the means 
whereby this worthy object may be obtained, is no doubt a subtle 
and perplexing one, but is certainly capable of satisfactory 
solution by the dexterous brains and detective abilities of an 
organized Government. _ 

The only concern of The Dublin Magazine with this subject 
is in its relation to literature in its higher aspects of a creative 
art. From this standpoint, the conjunction of the words “ evil ”’ 
and “‘ literature ’’ is not only objectionable but highly misleading ; 
because these are directly contradictory and mutually destructive 
words. Literature cannot be evil, for it is the artistic expression 
of those imaginative faculties which are akin to the life of the 
soul, and evil is primarily the principle of negation, which if not 
overthrown destroys the life of the soul. The Committee that 
reported on “ Evil literature ’’ recognised this to a certain limited 
extent, but not sufficiently to make us feel assured that it will 
be generally borne in mind in the new legislation proposed. But 
it is a fact of imperative importance. Writing, publications, com- 
pilations, journalism, may all embody a pernicious influence, 
but what is universally known as literature rests on such an 
unassailable recognition of spirituality, that it can contain no 
element of evil. 

We are all alive to the necessity of keeping our minds free 
from thoughts of sin. We also know the subtlety with which 
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evil thought circumvents the most innocent and pious intentions. 
But we are not so keenly alive to the fact, that spiritual life rests 
upon a basis of absolute individual liberty. 

And this is really the fundamental aspect of the censorship 
affair. As the world is constituted at present the average man 
has no liberty anywhere, worth talking about, except in the 
mind. And literature in its finest phase persists to preserve this 
liberty for him, There is no knowing what depths of sterility 
mankind might fall to, if this beacon of his innate prerogative 
were extinguished. If some Committee or Board or individual 
could doom to extinction a book of genius because its morality 
was suspect, or not cut according to recognised pattern, the real 
sufferer would not be so much the author as humanity at large. 
No man liveth to himself. The breath of God has always swept 
through some human prophet, bard, philosopher or poet. The 
centre, the nest, the nucleus of inspiration must be for ever re- 
garded as inviolate. And no man, except a genius of equal stand- 
ing, can pronounce any judgment worth considering, upon a work 
of genius. This is the outstanding defect of any system of literary 
censorship,—that muck and pearls are swept alike into the sae 
net, and an average mind set up as competent to judge both 
equally. And as it is quite inconceivable, that any man of genius 
would consent to act as pimp or spy upon the work of his peers, 
the whole idea of censorship for creative literature is puerile, 
barren and futile from its very basis. 

The artist, the thinker, the poet, must be free, not only to 
bend to the wind of his inspiration, and fashion his work in its 
image and likeness, but he must also retain the immemorial 
right to communicate his vision to his fellow-men. The majority 
instinct of rigid morality must not be allowed to usurp the throne 
of imaginative intuition. Morality springs from, and is the child 
of, inspiration, and must always remain subservient to it. And 
any inversion of this God-given order will surely entail eventual 
calamity and catastrophy for humanite at large. 


Chinese Winter 


By F. R. HIGGIns, 


From these bare trees, 

The sticks of last year’s nests 

Print sad characters against the moon ; 
While windy moonlight 

Strips these fields to silver— 
Scrawling December on each frozen pool. 


Light washed on one bush 

Roots it in black shadow, 

As last year’s love now roots me in black night ; 
And where love danced, 

Footprints of leaden water 

Are left to winter me with their still ice. 


The Pirate 


By C, BERNARD. 


The pirate chief was filled with such a breath 
Of spiteful fantasy and elfin change, 

He was so slim and beautiful and strange, 
With his green coat and green malicious eyes, 
Wizard as slits of wetted jade, beneath 

The ivory lids, gleaming against the bronze 

Of his keen stealthy face; with his brown hat, 
Like a great hawk on slanting pinions, 

Across his stormy hair swooping sidewise ; 
With the three graven gems, ardent to tame 
The fire aquiver in the haughty hand 

Crouching upon his hip; with the two rings, 
Pale gold, half sunk in sombre coral, that 
Sneered wrathfully on each side of his face, 
And glinted like two waning moons whose flame 
Portended death to champions and kings. ... 
He was, I say, so full of cruel grace, 

So slender, strange and beautiful, among 

His swarthy crew, that I was glad when he 
Slipped out a little dagger like a tongue 

Of laughing silver fire, and bade me stand 
With my bound hands close to the mast, and then, 
When he had gazed across the still green sea, 
With eyes aslant ’neath lids of ivory, 

Turned, with a dreaming gesture to his men 
And stepping, with the knife, towards me, said 
Softly, “ The prisoner must be put to death!” 


Ballade 


(que Villon donna a ung gentilhomme nouvellement, marié pour 
? N ° a 
Venvoyer a son espouse, par luy conquise a l’espée). 


AFTER THE FRENCH OF FRANCOIS VILLON. 


By MICHAEL Scor,. 


After the fashion of his noble race 

Most joyously, at dawn, the hawk takes flight, 
Beats gallant wings across the fires of space, 
Returning to his mate, ablaze with light. 

O thus Sweetheart, the while desire is bright 
I would thou mightst behold its sun in me 
So shall our tale be meet for Love to write 
Even for this, white love, I come to thee. 


Dearest, till Death shall strike me from the chace 
Endow my heart with all thy gentle might : 
Laurel art thou to crown my cause with grace ; 
Olive art thou to shield me from despite, 
Reason, to-day my wise heart’s neophyte 

Echoes his master, singing us to be 

Destined to flame together and unite 

Even for this, white love, I come to thee. 


And what is more when Fortune hides her face 
And sends me Sorrow with her bitter blight, 
Your tender eyes shall weep for my poor case 
And Sorrow sure must flee in sore affright 
—Most wondrously—o blossom-flame of white! 
Thy fruit shall show mine immortality 

Ah, may God grant me worthy in thy sight ! 
Even for this, white love, I come to thee. 


Princess give ear, upon thy heavenly height : 
My heart, earth-prisoned, craves to be set free 
To join with thine—ah, pity then her plight ! 
Even for this, white love, I come to thee. 
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Gerard Hopkins and Associative 
Form, 


We have moved such an extraordinary distance, especially 
in the last few decades, in exploiting our bodies, both in our 
thought and in mechanical achievements, since the time when a 
sage, in writing of the origins of poetry, could get no further 
than the platitudes of imitation, melody and rhythm, which are 
“natural,” that it is curious these early fumbling ideas should 
still be the subject of any study. It is not the practice of the 
learning engineer to waste precious time over the ideas of, say, 
the Kaffirs, on the structure of the ox-waggon. It is perhaps 
true that important basic principles can be illustrated in a wheel 
hewn from a tree trunk, but these ultimate elements are not 
exactly what is of interest to the technician. It is the highly 
specialised and complicated application of them that is of interest. 

The engineer, too, in learning of the steam engine, does not 
dwell long on the structure of Stephenson’s rocket. In a parallel, 
it is difficult, from the point of view of the practising poet (and 
after all it is for his benefit that all this theory is amassed,) to 
see other than a dilletante historical interest, (to exaggerate 
wildly), in, say, Coleridge’s great pains to distinguish between 
metrical and prose composition. Since Coleridge’s day such 
strides have been made in the application of technical means 
that an entirely new and practical poetics is not only conceivable, 
but desirable. 

Parallel to the improvements in the mechanical arts we have 
possible improvements in other fields of our activity ; and certainly 
in that of poetry. It is not so much a matter of new technical 
tricks ; the fundamental material, all the elements of form that 
lie behind Aristotle’s “‘ natural”” melody and rhythm, have been 
there long enough; it is rather a matter of realising both the 
nature and the full possible use of them. 

We are indebted mainly to the recent sudden development 
of psychological insight for the possibility now before us of estab- 
lishing a complete and final poetics; just as we are indebted 
to revelation in physical science for the possibility of conceiving 
any practicable mechanical appliance. I am not so presumptuous 


Aristotle: Poetics. 
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as to set out in a tentative article to establish even a broad out- 
line of such a poetics, but it should be useful to consider the work 
of an interesting and remarkable innovator, not, as is customary 
in the case of any poet, in the light of historical evolution (which 
1s, practically, of no importance whatever), but with an open 
and enlightened mind as to the purpose and nature of poetry. 

By means of speech we aim at producing, on another mind, 
a certain attitude towards a certain aspect of the universe as it 
presents itself, consciously, to our senses. We may do this by 
means of ordinary, contemplated, cold-blooded speech, presenting 
what we may conveniently term our complex image by words 
which are organised by the ordinary formal, grammatical structure 
of speech ; in which our exact ‘“‘ meaning,” or intention, in con- 
necting up the principal words we use, is shown at any moment 
by formal signs; which may be pre- or postfixes, mutations of 
sound, or order of the words, or concatenation of words by particles, 
or combinations of all these. This is the manner of what is 
commonly known as prose, and also of what should properly be 
known as verse. 

We may also convey our complex image by emotional, in 
effect hot-blooded, speech, presenting our complex image by 
words which may or may not be organised as they are in speech 
and verse, but in any case are at the same time provided with 
another formal order, transcendental to the grammatical order ; 
possibly, not necessarily, transcendental to the semantic content ; 
the order superimposed by certain rhythmic repetition of sounds 
or types of sound, or forms of phrase. This is the manner of what 
is commonly known as poetic prose, such as passages in the 
Confessions of an Opium Eater, and also of what is properly 
known as poetry. 

The only difference—but how basic!—from the old view 
in my matter-of-fact statement of the position is contained, I 
think, in the loophole, that in poetic prose and in poetry words 
may or may not be organised as they are in speech. I shall explain 
my meaning by way of the work of Gerard Hopkins. 

Mr. I. A. Richards, in a fresh and stimulating article, a year 
ago, in the Dial, tried to remind the attenuated poetry-reading 
world of the existence of Hopkins, advocating him on two main 
counts, firstly with cogent arguments for ‘‘ some slight obscurity 
in its own right,” and secondly with pointing out the “ marvellous 
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third and fourth lines”’ of a poem, which ‘“‘seem ... to anti- 
cipate the descriptions we hope our younger contemporary poets 
will soon write.” The matter of obscurity as an advantage can 
not enter here, although I might suggest that the weakness of 
modern verse is in part due, not so much to its lucidity, as to the 
small flight our successful modern poets (culminating a techni- 
cally fruitful, but otherwise distressingly sterile, few centuries 
of adolescence), allow themselves—to the trifling matter and 
manner they wish to give us. It may be that the most perfect, 
ambitious and recondite poem will be, in spite of its appearance, 
and in spite of its not conveying meaning through the ordinary 
logical machinery of speech, a most translucent thing. 

In fact, Hopkins, fumbling in the dark, his brain tortured 
by the religious phantasies by which he sublimated his remarkable 
sensuality, became (which is noteworthy in an innovator), even 
facile in what at first glance appear to be some of his most precious 
and tortured moments. If we read, say, the first stanza of Binsley 
Poplars, we look perplexedly for the grammatical sense, we are 
baffled and annoyed. Yet, if it is read slowly and deliberately (and 
unmetrically), by someone else, and the words, without analysis, 
are allowed to drip on the ear, a cogent picture accompanied by 
rich suggested comment can be obtained. Here is the stanza : 


““ My aspens dear, whose airy cages quelled, 
Quelled or quenched in leaves the leaping sun, 
All felled, felled, are all felled ; 
Of a fresh and following folded rank 
That dandled a sandalled 
Shadow that swam or sank 
On meadow and river and wind-wandering weed-winding bank.” 


In the first place it is clear that if, not merely we analyse 
and make grammatical sense of this stanza—but that if Hopkins 
himself were there to explain himself—the task could be per- 
formed without departing from the ordinary logical speech- 
structure of language. It runs that “my aspens, whose airy 
cages quelled or quenched the leaping sun with their leaves, are 
all felled—the aspens which stood in a fresh and folded (is it a 
compact ?) rank, and which let hang down a sandalled shadow 
which floated on the surface, or vanished by moments (sank) 
on meadow, or river etc.” 

But to force this logic into it is, however, to mistake the 
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very nature of developed poetry, and if this were the only way of 
taking in the stanza the stanza would be a failure, for.is not such 
confused, undecided thought, such an overladen and grotesque 
picture, much too obscure and tortuous to be beautiful ? 

Let us, then, take it the other way—as it falls on an ear 
from which the interference of arguing reason has been removed. 
We may assume that the separate lines form, to all intents, sense- 
units—for us. Separate images fall on our minds, which we strip 
of all mechanism to connect and explain. ‘‘ My aspens dear, 
whose airy cages quelled ’’—we have the airy bunchy bird-haunted 
tops of the aspens, which are involved in a quelling ; quelled or 
that quell—let that be, for once, no matter to our logic-empested 
minds. Float on the buoying sea of images. Where are we? 
We end the line on quelled; what of the quelled, weask, not logically 
but rhythmically—because the first line has borne us upwards 
on a curve, and we look for the resolution. All artistic units are, 
after all, at bottom presentation of a rhythm and the resolution 
of it; epitomes of our own lives. 

Quelled, quelled, rings in our brain ; and the response comes : 
““ quelled—or, if you prefer it, quenched—(and perhaps he 
uses both words because quelled is abstract, quenched a shift 
to the concrete, or even because this flame and water concept 
will be necessary to the picture—all that, in suspension in our 
memory, will be clear later), “in leaves the leaping sun”; then 
it is, perhaps not the aspens quelled—it is the sun quenched, 
quelled in the leaves. The apprehension which the first complex 
image may have given (that the sense was “ O my dear aspens, 
whose airy cages are quelled ”’—for we are told at the beginning 
that the poem is to Binsley Poplars, which were felled such and 
such a date), is thus resolved; but, as the stanza goes further, 
which it must do (unless it is imperfect, or really part of a larger 
stanza), the scene changes. 

The stanza has to go further, because other unresolved 
elements have been started; the water concept of quenched, 
and the leaping aspect of the sun. We listen, however, and in 
place of any reference to water, or any more of the sun, we have a 
sudden lament, in startling opposition to the triumph of the 
aspens quelling the sun, and the relief of the second line that it is 
not the aspens that are quelled, but that quell. The effect is 
most poignant; and (most important), the poignancy does not 
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depend on grammar, but results from a succession of words, 
calling up varied associations, exciting both a series of states, 
and a cumulative, affective state in us. This is the ultimate 
structure of poetry, which I will call that of cumulative association. 

But we have not yet finished the stanza. We have, in the 
preceding lines, merely a lamentative statement; to complete 
the rhythm of a unit there must be a responsive part. How does 
Hopkins get it? Let us not forget the two possible tail-ends 
to develop on—aspens as water, and sun as a leaping thing. The 
aspens quench—likely then they are fresh—so “of a fresh and 
following folded rank ’’ we begin ; a suggestive, inconclusive line. 
How are we to react to ‘“‘a following folded rank” ? 

Rank suggests something military and ordered, and as the 
poem is unmilitary the sense of ordered is presumably dominant ; 
folded, we can only presume, as we have not yet the enlighten- 
ment of the remainder of the poem, is to suggest the aspect of 
the aspens, with their leafy branches folded to the trunk ; following 
—obviously one will say, because they are planted in a regular 
row ; following and rank each playing with the same idea, each a 
little redundant. Yet, after the image clarity of the first three 
lines, one finds (and especially in so far as conscious of the nature 
of rhythmic units, by which this line, in the response to the first 
‘question and answer,’ is only the ‘ question,’ the rising section 
of the rhythm), something inconclusive in these elucidations. 
The words are awkward if they are meant to mean merely the 
above ; so awkward that they suggest a further content. We are 
still presuming the stanza is in good verse; we therefore expect 
more; and get it. 

__ “Not spared, not one ”’—not one, them of these, of a fresh 
and following folded rank, the poplars, then, that are felled, 
has been spared—not one... “that dandled a sandalled ’’— 
and, like little natural trains of tinderdry grass in a fire on the 
moors, the images burst into running channels of flame, of light— 
“that dandled a sandalled’’—the images leap, Greek dancing, 
Greek vase, (even folded, for their robes), yank. But now it is 
the metre sweeps us on :— 

“ Dandled a sandalled 
Shadow that"swam or sank.” 
_ the swaying up and down of the aspens, the 
water suggestion—" on meadow and river and wind-wandering 
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(c.f. airy cages), weed-winding bank,’ and the stanza is 
complete. 

Words, after all, are, mainly, but complex sounds, partly 
musical, partly noise, which, when heard by another person 
acquainted with the conventional meanings of any system (i.¢., 
any Janguage), result in the imagination by that person of some 
arbitrary unit of perception (ideas or things). There is a small 
number of words which indicate interrelationships of what other 
words denote; but these, (articles, prepositions and the like), 
are of little real importance for conveying a complicated realisation 
of some aspect of the universe.* They supply the grammatical 
structure, but they are of less relative importance in conveying to 
another a sense of the actual concretenesses (physical or mental) 
which are the principal content of poetry. Thus it is not sur- 
prising that we may understand a poem without any real reference 
to the grammatical structure; it is not surprising, either, that 
one of the chief elements even of the most reasoned pseudo-classical 
‘ poetry ’ is the introduction of characteristics entirely unnecessary 
to the argument—words associated by sound, rhyme, assonance, 
alliteration.t—or even by mere metrical position. It is only 
curious that it has needed so long for this fundamental associative 
understructure of poetry to become evident as what it is. 


Essentially it is simply this phenomenon of association that 
is normally meant when the fit wedding of sound and meaning 
is spoken of. We have a most striking example of it in that 
keynote line 

“Full fathom five my father lies ” ; 


* Our normal preoccupation rather with the formal relationship of words is responsible 
for our classing these sounds as words equally with nouns, verbs, adjectives, and other words 
of importance. Primitive peoples are often more interested in how they say than in what they 
say. I have observed this particularly in Slavonic peasants. Man in any case is only just 
beginning to recover from pleasant delight in the power of speech. Poetry is a more primitive 
form of expression than ordinary speech, and it is noteworthy that at the supreme point of its 
development we shall have a tendency to return to a structure which is based on fortuitous 
similarities of sound between words denoting totally different things. It is common enough, 
however, for a development in one direction to need a strong foundation, in the form of a return 
to more primitive (ultimate) things, in other directions, to bear the burden of it. The bill has 
to be footed. 


+ Pope was the protestant of poetry, the modern prose-writer who calls himself a vers- 
librist is the atheist. In the absence of mediaeval faith a generous agnosticism, free from 
either half-way or whole-hog dogmatism (protestantism or atheism,) is what is needed. 
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we have an exquisite restrained use of it making the inevi- 
tableness of 
“‘ He stood and heard the steeple 
Sprinkle the quarters on the morning town. 


One, two, three, four, to market-place and people 
It tossed them down.’’— 


just as we hear it in the extreme daring failure of 
‘‘Man’s mounting spirit in his home-house, mean-house, dwells,” 


the line of a blind innovator. 

Hopkins’ treatment of the other stanza of “‘ Binsley Poplars ” 
is instructive. Carried away by the breathless success of the first 
stanza, he drives himself, with no evident conviction as to his 
intention, into affected, and otherwise very ordinary, verse; . 
tailing off at the end into maudlin rhetoric. 

‘“O tf we but knew what we do” he begins, thereby ending, 
as far as content is concerned, his poem. But on that line he 
builds, not eight, as in the first stanza, but sixteen lines. Knew, 
do, delve, or hew—the words, associated now by sense and sound 
(perhaps primarily by sense), flow out,—hew, hack; hack, rack ; 

“ Since country is so tender 
To touch, her being sé slender 
That, like this sleek and seeing ball 
But a prick will make no eye at all, 
Where we, even where we mean 
To mend her we end her...” 
—which is still a possible end for the poem. 

Hopkins, however, in his uncertainty as to what he really is 
doing, feels impelled to return to the opening sounds—by ‘‘ When 
we hew and delve.’’ But this does not satisfy him (even though 
he feels the need for it), and his stumbling step leads him on to 
mere arguing—‘ After-comers cannot guess the beauty been.” 
From this point to the end (six more lines) the poem dwindles, 


we weakening of inner association bonds, down to the crudely 
we 


“The sweet especial scene, 
Rural scene, a rural scene, 
Sweet especial rural scene.” 


all sound or even sense association with the opening “ O if. we 
but knew what we do” (which he seems to have half-suspected to 
be the keynote of the stanza) finally lost. Hopkin’s wavering 
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sense of the importance of that ‘‘ 00” sound in the second stanza 
-ls very instructive. 

One characteristic of Hopkins’ verse is outstanding. The 
stanza I have analysed in detail does not become lucid, firstly in 
its two sections, and secondly in its entirety, till the end of either 
section or of the whole. One waits, for example, till ‘‘ All felled, 
felled, are all felled,”’ or “‘ On meadow and river and wind-wandering 
weed-winding bank’ makes the complex image complete, and 
clinches the stanza’s parts or whole. This is, for that matter, 
is it not? @ friort, in a complete, and therefore self-sufficient 
work of art, merely as it should be. But it must be observed 
that, though the clinching words (in this case), come out of the 
argument on the common logico-grammatical basis, they come’ 
out of the stanza much more by reason of associated sound and 
meaning ; and in this way give that illusion of finality. 

The failure of the second stanza is connected with this element 
of construction. The line which contains Hopkins’ real ejacu- 
lation, the point of the stanza, and even of the whole poem, he 
blurts out immediately. It is this makes the otherwise skilful 
linking of associated words in the first part of this stanza useless ; 
it is this induces him to bring in the same sounds again when they 
have no formal point ; and then (when the reintroduction, blindly 
felt to be necessary, has been abandoned), to string together the 
futile ending phrases which, even if they do end the outer form, 
nearly, on the other hand, dissolve away the sense. 

Hopkins, thus, in his blindness, was striving, even in his 
most complicated passages, after grammatical logic, whereas 
the other logic, that which is the potential basis of all poetry, 
came naturally from him; though without the advantage of 
control. Within the framework of his otherwise would-be orthodox 
poems (for he thought he was merely developing metre and pro- 
ducing rich language), we thus find, beside the most halting of 
ordinary verse, the extreme expression to the extent the logico- 
grammatical framework he clung to allowed, of associative logic ; 
often failing (through his ignorance of what he was doing), occasion- 
ally succeeding in a dazzling way, but always exasperating by 
the obscurity and preciosity which resulted from his lack of 
technical skill and taste. In regard to the essential thing it is 
doubtful whether, even if he had known the nature of the medium 
he was using, his innovator’s nature would have allowed him the 
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necessary discipline—to realise that exactly those grammatical 
usances which the associative medium can dispense with, should 
be as far as possible regarded. For example, inversion, which 
should be of minimal consequence in associative verse, is a hin- 
drance where the grammatical aspect is concerned; a positive 
nuisance when it leads to ‘‘ Heart, you round me rght with.” 

In argumentative verse (grammatical verse) the mind readily, 
with the steady appearance of ideas and images, sorts the meaning 
out; whereas the grammatical remnant “ with” at the end of 
this phrase (otherwise not sparkling with associative form), 
tantalises and distracts. 

Similarly the unanalytic innovator rings loud (in the same 
poem as the preceding quotation), in the too obvious, blatant, 
and precious ‘‘ womb-of-all, hope-of-all, hearse-of-all night,’ how- 
ever well the dramatic delayed shift to hearse-of-al! was prepared 
(this at the end of the second line), in the first half of the first 
line, by “ Earnest, earthless,’’ shifting down through equal and 
attunable to vaulty and voluminous towards the womb-of-all from 
which it is to emerge. 

That word hearse (t.e., hearse-of-all), is at the same time 
(by sound association) developed immediately from womb-of-all, 
and (by other sound association) from the whole passage, by the 
sudden fitting return to the starting sound. Let us note this 
clearly : 


1. Hearse-of all is made possible by womb-of-all ; 


2. The return in sound to the opening sound (element of the 
sound-rhythm of the passage), is carried over by this first formal 
sound-association; while, conversely, 


3. the dramatic sense-shift from womb to hearse is carried 
over by the sound-association. The process is two-edged, the 
principal motive power purely mechanical word association.* 

_ Thus in Hopkins, through his blindness and his entire lack 
of judgment, his pushing an experiment to the point of absurdity, 
we have an object school of verse, a select series of successes and 
failures in many degrees of intensity. It should be useful, and is 


* It must be clear that sound is meant in a wide sense, and includes the outer form of a 


word ; 1.¢., its accentuation and similar characteristics, as well as mere similarity of vowels 
or consonants, 
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all that is possible in a short paper, to select a few striking cases 
‘and comment on them. 


(1) “ When will you ever, Peace, wild wooddove shy wings shut, 
Your round me roaming end, and under be my boughs ? ” 


Here we have bold inversions, ostensibly made to fit the sound 
thythm. Theinversionsare much more than isusual—an adverbial 
clause is displaced to become an adjective, and an adverb is placed 
immediately before a form of “ to be’ to make a compound verb. 
Yet it must be admitted that, even from the point of view of 
grammatical usage (demanding a logical structure to the line), 
the inversions are curiously unexasperating. This appears to be 
due to the superior force of the associative structure. Round 
me roaming end, it is needless to point out, rests entirely on this ; 
but I wish to draw particular attention to the transition words to 
the second assonance—be my boughs—which mark time on the 
same consonant combination—(ound) end, and, und . . .—and 
produce the whole brilliance of ‘under be my boughs” which 
sweeps us past its absurdity. Inversion of this sort is, I suggest, 
a means not to be used frequently. The mechanism of it is too 
blatant; the effect too strained. So open a struggle between 
normal order (or speech order) and poetry order shocks and 
should be avoided. 

An important feature, however, is the curious buoyant, 
triumphant, effect of the second of the two lines, which the defeat 
of grammar, by the forceful association form, produces. It is not 
a mere result of ‘‘ metre.”” The passage, in many ways an example 
of the ridiculous, at the same time illustrates a means for obtaining 
a tense light swinging movement in verse; and for light poetry 
(songs and like), which stands on the border line between verse 
and poetry, may prove a most suitable medium. 

(2) “This darksome burn, horseback brown, 

His rollrock highroad roaring down, 


In coop and in comb the fleece of his foam 
Flutes and low to the lake falls home.” 


Here we have, in spite of the first impression, Hopkins writing 
absolutely ordinary verse, which he overloads with association 
assonances. Burn, brown; horse, roll, rock, road, raw; capped 
by brown, down—what a confusion of sound and thought! 
Epithet diseased. It serves no purpose. The metrical structure 
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is humdrum ; yet the profusion of words, filling as it does the 
stanza, suggests some other purpose beyond mere ornamentation : 
—and there is none. 

How different is this from the stanza of Housman, metrically 
just as humdrum, which I have quoted above ! 

The presence of the elements of a form without the form is 
distressing. In verse the material of associative order (a wealth 
of sound-derived words), is only permissible when : 


(a2) it at least points the other order (very spare use, 
as in Housman),* 

(b) when it overrides the other order (as in the preceding 
example), and, finally, 

(c) when it gives, actually, the only sensible order. 


My final example will be of a poem which approaches this 
latter condition. The second of these conditions, however, must 
for long be the golden mean ; and the opening of Binsley Poplars 
is a perfect example. Although it supersedes and perchance 
in places departs from, or conflicts with, the grammatical 
form, the associative form otherwise runs together with it. 
When grammatical form is closely allied to associative, we 
have that much desired appearance of inevitability that we 
admire in a poet such as Donne. 


(3) ‘ Hard as hurdle arms, with a broth of goldish flue 
Breathed round ....” 


A perfect example of the revealing quality of well applied 
associative method ; and a perfect example of the danger which at 
the same time illustrates the strength of it! Translate “ hard as 
hurdle arms” into, say, French—‘“‘les bras fermes comme des 
claies ’’—and the metaphor becomes forced, fails to give an 
adequate picture. Yet in English the relation “ hard/hurd ” 
binds together hardness and hurdles; and the peculiar muscular 
appearance (rough adzed as they are, from curving branches split 
and seasoned by weather, barriers, too, to the turbulent animals), 
is made vivid. But, in the following words (let us leave aside the 
preciosity of goldish flue) how exasperating broth becomes! The 
reason for the extravagance of this word becomes clear after a 
moment’s reflection. Not merely is it a forced description of 


* This is why prose translations of the most ordinary verse are usually grossly inadequate. 
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idealised hair on a man’s arm, but it is introduced merely because 
of breath, itself a preciosity. The foundation of sound association 
which might have made its use brilliant makes its use ridiculous. 
Yet so great is the force of association that our minds nearly 
accept broth ; even find elaborate excuses for it. The daring shift, 
however has not the space of vision, such as that of ‘‘ each limb’s 
barrowy brawn,” to justify it, and it fails. 


(4) THe LEADEN Ecuo. 

How to kéep—is there Any any, is there none such, nowhere known some, bow or 
brooch or braid or brace, lace, latch or catch or key to keep 

Back beauty, keep it, beauty, beauty, beauty, .... from vanishing away ? 

is there no frowning of these wrinkles, rankéd wrinkles deep, 

Déwn ? no waving off of these most mournful messengers, still messengers, sad 
and stealing messengers of grey? 

No there’s none, there’s none, O no there’s none, 

Nor can you long be, what you now are, called fair, 

Do what you may do, what, do what you may, 

And wisdom is early to despair : 

Be beginning ; since, no, nothing can be done 

To keep at bay 

Age and age’s evils, hoar hair, 

Ruck and wrinkle, drooping, dying, death’s worst, winding sheets, tombs and 
worms and tumbling to decay ; 

So be beginning, be beginning to despair 

O there’s none ; no no there’s none ; 

Be beginning to despair, to despair, 

Despair, despair, despair, despair. 


In this curious example the logic of a rhetorical lament is 
sound association ; the movement of the lament (which contains 
no action, story, or argument), being bound up by a rhythm of 
sound change to and fro, rather than by metre. Of its peculiar 
kind (of which only a little is bearable), the poem contains many 
jewels. The loose improvisation manner in which, in the fulsome 
string of words he strings in the first line, he swings it from 
rhetorical ‘‘ how to keep’”’ back to “‘ nowhere some... key to keep,” 
and then links this line with the next by “ latch or catch” (to which 
he leads up in order, by the intervention of pure meaning-associ- 
ation, to drop dramatically back to “ key to.keep”’ )—so that we 
swing across the gulf, to the next line, by a return of sound, 
“« key to keep-back’”’ and so continues, is wonderful. 

Note, too, after this piled-on passage of careful shifting, how 
the poem breaks away for a moment into an irregular rhymed 


Cc 
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verse; only to be jerked back, brutally, to the association play 
by the idea of hair: “‘ hoar hair” (sound association backed up by 
the absolute reasonableness of the adjective)—when, in another 
long line, we are off again. ‘“‘ Ruck and wrinkle, drooping, dying, 
death’s worst, winding sheets, tombs and worms and tumbling to decay. 
After this the return to a repetitive wailing in a Salvation Army 
manner, is most poignant, most ‘ minor,’ or ‘ diminuendo,’ most 
* feminine.’ 

(5) My final example is Hopkins’ ‘‘ a very pregnant sonnet, and 
in point of execution very highly wrought, too much so, I am afraid’ — 
as he wrote to the Poet Laureate, to. explain it, saying I laughed 
outright and often, but very sardonically, to think that you and the 
Canon could not construe’”’ it. Here is the sonnet. 


Tom’s GARLAND: 


(Upon the Unemployed). 


Tom—garlanded with squat and surly steel 
Tom; then Tom’s fallowbootfellow piles pick 
By him and rips out rockfire homeforth—sturdy Dick ; 
Tom Heart-at-ease, Tom Navvy: he is all for his meal 
Sure, ’s bed now. Low be it, lustily he his low lot (feel 
That ne’er need hunger, Tom; Tom seldom sick, 
Seldomer heartsore ; that treads through, prickproof, thick 
Thousands of thorns, thoughts) swings though. Commonweal 
Little I reck ho! lacklevel in, if all had bread : 
What! Country is honour enough in all us—lordly head, 
With heaven’s lights high hung round, or, mother-ground 
That mammocks, mighty foot. But no way sped, 
Nor mind nor mainstrength ; gold go garlanded 
With, perilous, O néd; nor yet plod safe shod sound ; 
Undenizened beyond bound 
Of earth’s glory, earth’s ease, all; no one, nowhere, 
In wide the world’s weal; rare gold, bold steel, bare 
In both; care, but share care— 
This, by Despair, bred Hangdog dull; by Rage 
Manwolf, worse ; and their packs infest the age.” 


It is no wonder nothing could be made of it, though Hopkins 
saw in it a grammatical structure, and logical sense. The curious 
thing, however, is to observe what might be called the palimpsest 
meaning (which would probably surprise Hopkins, but which is 
revealed by a non-grammatical reading.) 

“Tom’s Garland’? was, we may presume, for Hopkins, 
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supreme work; part of what he considered his best. He also 
‘considered it limpid, for, in the letter of explanation, he ejaculates 
“ O, once explained, how clear it is!’ We see in this why, though 
in technique, paradoxically enough, a great master of English 
verse, Hopkins remained a minor poet. In the poetic art extrava- 
gance, exaggeration, of content, is easier forgiven than extrava- 
gance and exaggeration of form. Hopkins erred on the wrong side. 

“Gold, go, garlanded with, perilous, O no; nor yet plod 
safe shod sound.’’ What confusion! Yet let us examine it with 
our reasoning minds under leash. By Hopkins’ guidance we 
should read into the first three lines, for example : ‘‘ Tom, because 
of the glory of his labour, let us say garlanded on his heavy boots 
with the hobnails, that are the badge of his station; and then 
Tom’s companion of the badge of the boot, piles his pick beside 
him; and, on his way home, stamps sparks with his hobnails 
on the macadam road...” But, yielding to the surge of the 
words, though the steel is sguat and surly (as we shall see, an omen), 
it is nevertheless in a garland; and otherwise all the movement 
of the first section (the octett), is bright and active: fire ripped 
from rock, lustily, heart-at-ease, that ne'er need hunger, seldom sick, 
seldomer heartsore, tread through, prickproof, thick thousands of 
thorns—all building up a general image of the well-being of 
hearty, satisfied labour. 

But after the octett there is a brusque change of tone, effected 
at one stroke by one word. The images then become like the 
ejaculations of a curious mind, raving deliriously of the social 
problem : commonweal, little, reck, lacklevel !—and so on. 

~ But when we are four lines still further again the tone changes. 
“Country ts honour enough”’ the sentence has begun ; ‘‘or, mother...” 
it continues in the line. ‘‘ Mother-country”’ naturally rings at 
the back of the mind but it is ‘‘ mother ground.” falls on the ear ; 
and by reason of ground we are back again at the shod feet. This 
merely binds together the poem; we proceed by garlanded to 
the images of gold, plod safe, shod, sound, The flow of words 
hovers now between the three general directions set: of steel, 
of gold, and of the commonwealth security; and out of these 
three there suddenly emerges “ vare gold, bold steel, bare in both’ — 
after which, immediately, ‘“‘ care, but share care”’ ; words that, 
with vare and bare, by the play on the sound ‘‘—are”’ bite the ear; 
and then the movement is broken fora moment. Where are we ? 
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We have started with romantic workmen, passed by common- 
wealth to peace and gold, played with these ideas, and now let 
the note of cave and despair creep in. Why? To make the final 
conclusion ; the content of the second coda. A conclusion, not 
by grammatical argument, but arising from impressionistically 
and clumsily applied daubs. The conclusion of :— 

“ This, by Despair, bred Hangdog dull ; by Rage, 
Manwolf, worse ; and their packs infest the age.” 
The poem is, in its real form, a lament, keen-visioned enough to be 
called prophetic (written in 1887) of the stampede of democracy 
and the confusion which results from it. Out of the stormy sea of 
words, apart from and despite the grammatical logic, is born and 
rises clear the one clean sentence, an emotional conclusion to the 
eighteen line sonnet—‘‘ And their packs infest the age.” 


ALEC BROWN, 


The Burial, 


By GEORGE MANNING-SANDERS. 


Two unmarried fishermen, Nat and Henry Treen, lived 
with their aged mother in a cottage on a cliff. Mrs. Betty Treen 
was very infirm, her sight was almost gone and she could only 
hobble about with the help of two crutch-like sticks which her 
youngest son Nat had cut from the hedge. The cottage, and a 
few acres of rough cliff ground, had been bought for Betty by 
the vicar of the parish with the moneys collected after her husband, 
Joseph, was found in the surf marvellously entangled in one 
of his own nets. The boys were infants then. Betty had taken 
the charity with gratitude and she had reared her sons with 
scrupulous care, as if it were a public duty to tyrannise over 
them. When the sons were both over forty years of age they 
were still afraid of their almost blind and almost helpless old 
mother. If they kept back any of the money they earned, it was 
done with as much sly care as if her brain were still vigorous and 
active; if they spent time in the public-house, they invented 
elaborate excuses to hide the fact. 

One evening, the two men were coming up over the steep 
cliff path towards their home. As they reached the top of the 
cliff each man spat and put a clove in his mouth that their mother 
might not suspect that they had been drinking beer. Their 
clothes were ragged and badly mended. Nat was clean shaven, 
the expression on his somewhat stupid face was almost wistful. 
Henry the elder had a long straggling moustache and his expression 
was generally one of good humour—of superior good humour, 
as if he had the right to be amused because he could so easily 
detect. the stupidity of others. Nat chewed vigorously on his 
clove, swung the string of fish he was carrying from his right 
to his left hand, and looking towards their home said: ‘ Hullo, 
hullo, there’s no smoke rising, that I can see, boy.”’ 

Henry also looked towards the chimney of the distant 
cottage, pulled his tattered cap forward to shield his eyes from 
the setting sun, and said with the air of one who utters an un- 
deniable truth: ‘‘ When fire is most hot there’s least smoke— 
you did ought to know that by this time.”’ 

“ That’s all right enough,”’ cried Nat excitedly, ‘‘ but when 
have you ever come back home along this path afore, without 


aI 
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seeing a rare welter of smoke rising from out that chimney ? 
Answer me that ?”’ 

“I won’t do any such thing,” said Henry; ‘‘ just because 
you’ve chanced to take a pint more beer than you can carry, 
you begin to shout this and that without sense nor reason. For 
another thing you’d best pass your sleeve across your mouth 
to fetch away the froth from the corners of it, or mother will be at 
you like a ferret.” 

“I can look after my own mouth if it comes to that,’’ said 
Nat sullenly, at once passing the sleeve of his faded blue jumper 
over his lips. ‘“‘ You may be a better man than me at some things 
—that I’ll own, and concertina playing is one, but I’ve got my 
points too, if it comes to that, as mother herself has said many 
a time.” 

The two weary brothers trudged along the path towards 
their home, quarrelling as they went. They had been on the 
sea all that day, and their catch of fish was so small that they 
were carrying it up for their supper—five little flat fish and two 
red bream. 

As they drew nearer to the cottage, Nat gripped his brother 
by the arm and holding out the fish with the other hand he ‘said 
in a hushed voice. ‘‘ Now who’s got the right of it? There’s 
no smoke and there’s no heat rising from that chimney.”’ 

Henry smiled pityingly. ‘‘ Mother she’s seen us drawing 
near with the fish and she’s put the pan on the hot coals, all 
ready, and it’s that is holding back the heat from wasting up 
into the air.”’ 

The two men hurried past all the curious oddments such as 
fishermen usually collect about their homes. Pieces of wreckage 
found on the sands, broken crab pots, broken oars, and even 
litter that had been cherished since those far off days when their 
father went to earn daily bread upon the seas. The faded blue 
door of the cottage was standing open. The hearth was cold. 
There was no familiar, bent figure in the kitchen and no high 
pitched voice demanding news of the day’s work. 

“ Mother is up over stairs asleep—a touch of that old colic 
I wouldn’t wonder a bit,” said Henry cheerfully. 

__ Nat answered in a voice of ‘stern disapproval. ‘‘ Who was 
right?’ He went to the stairs and called softly. 

There was no answer. They went up, Nat leading. The 
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two bedrooms were empty. The little room where potatoes 
‘were stored was empty. The two men came down noisily. ‘‘ She 
shouldn’t have been left for so long—one of us should have bided 
home with her in turns,’’ said Nat almost crying. . 

“‘She’s slipped out to gossip with a neighbour, that’s all,” 
said Henry. 

“Aye, she’d slip a brave way on her two sticks, wouldn’t 
she? Much you know or care how far she’s crawled to die.” 

At that terrible word the satisfied smile left Henry’s face 
and his languid moustache seemed to contract, as if the points 
of it would meet under his chin. ‘ Die,” he whispered, ‘‘ mother 
wouldn’t do that.” 

They searched through the untidy shed near the house, 
disturbing mouldy sacks that hung against the walls, as if in 
their agitation, they suspected that their mother might be miracu- 
lously flattened behind them. It was getting dusk when Nat, 
looking at the ground said accusingly : ‘‘ A nice one you to search 
for a mother—why couldn’t you have used your eyes to look 
on the ground, to see the marks of her sticks in the damp clay. 
There they go across to the furze stack. I’ll be bound she’s 
squatted there to rest for a bit, and dropped off to sleep.” 

The furze stack was in an untidy corner at the meeting of 
two hedges, where the brothers stacked the furze they cut in the 
autumn from the cliffs. It was there they found their mother, 
face down with her apron full of the kindling, and a great bramble, 
as strong as barbed wire, twined maliciously about her ankle, 
and the two sticks lying crossed in front of her. 

‘ Nat began to blubber. ‘A thorn, eh—tripped her up— 
my God, a bitter useless thing like that to finish off such a grand 
life. Why there’s no fairness about it that I can see.”’ 

“Raise her up—she may only have come over fainty, like 
she did that time when you came home without the little finger 
on your hand.” 

“‘ Fainty—why she’s so cold as stone, she’s dead that’s what 
she is, mate, and I wish we'd sold the little fishes down to 
cove, because she was dearly fond of such and they would stick 
in my throat now.” 

Nat carried the two crutch-like sticks with his left hand, 
and supported his dead mother with his right hand on one side ; 
Henry supported her with both his hands on the other side, and 
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they took her into the kitchen and put her tenderly in the cushioned 
armchair where she had been accustomed to sit. ; 

Henry lighted the oil lamp and pulled down the blinds. 
Nat straightened the few strands of greenish grey hair that had 
drooped over the dead woman’s wax-like face. 

‘‘ How she stares,” said Henry, “‘ put out your finger, boy, 
and draw the lids down over her eyes.”’ 

“T’ll do no such thing, and there’s too much of ‘do this’ 
and ‘do that,’” said Nat, flecks of froth appearing at the 
corners of his lips: ‘‘ that’s how mother’s died and that’s how 
she'll be buried. I’ll have no tampering with her face and 
mind that.”’ 

“ You’re overgone with leariness the same that I am,” said 
Henry pacifically. “I'll kindle up a bit of a fire, and when we’ve 
had a bite, we'll go out to speak with vicar, and he’ll put us in 
the way of what’s to be done.” 

The two men busied themselves at the cooking of the fish. 
When a spurt of flame shot up from the fire, a red flush passed 
over the face of the dead woman, so that it seemed to her two 
sons as if she had moved her head slightly to get a better view 
of what was going on, or to give a quick nod of approval, when 
Henry adroitly tured a fish in the sizzling fat. 

Before Nat sat at the table, he arranged his mother’s hands 
on the arms of the chair, and poised the two crutch-like sticks 
behind her, so that she sat as she often did when her sons came 
home late and she had taken her tea before them. Henry ate 
plentifully, but Nat pushed aside his full plate, and drank huge 
draughts of strong tea. ‘“‘ If only she could be turned to wax so 
that she could bide there just like she is now—that would be the 
thing,’ he said. 

Henry shook his head. ‘It will have to be done all proper, 
and a pretty fine expense it will be too, what with this and that. 
I’ve heard tell that old Mrs. Jackson cost her folk thirty pound 
afore she was settled comfortable under earth. It’s a waste of 
money, but there it is.” 

“What’s to make it so much?” said Nat beating on the 
table with his teacup. He was hysterical, he hardly knew what he 
was doing. r 

“Why, women to lay her out, and the coffin of polished 
wood with brass knick-knacks, and vicar’s pay, and sexton’s pay, 
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and mourning suits, and food in plenty for them that join the 
procession, and all manner of little odds and ends. But we needn’t 
mind that so much, there’s hard on twenty pound saved away in 
the tin box.” 

Nat brought his cup down on the table, and cracked it in 
half. “‘ Mother did hate vicar, she’d want to rise up from her 
coffin to hear the like of him mouthing over her. And do you 
mind how particular she was about strangers handling her ? 
Those years agone when she was stricken in the lungs, she’d much 
as ever give the doctor a civil word and as for that snub-nosed 
nurse from the village, she dared her to set hand upon her—and 
she didn’t either. Her arms and hands were white then, Henry 
—like milk, eh. And nothing in the wide world was too good 
for me and you.” 

Both men began to cry without restraint. Nat noisily, 
and as if a real pain gripped him, Henry convulsively and silently. 
Presently Henry, wiping his red face with the back of his hand, 
rose and said: ‘‘Aye well, we’d best go and see to her burying, 
I s’pose.”’ 

Nat flung out his arms, his lips were shaking, his voice broken 
and uncertain. ‘“‘ Buried!” he repeated. 

“Aye, there’s no other way with the dead,” said Henry, 
who secretly felt proud of his composure. 

“IT can’t bear to think of it,” shouted Nat in a passionate 
wail; “it’s cruel, and if she had voice to speak, you’d never 
dare to do it.” 

“We can’t keep a dead body sitting in the chair for ever.” 
Henry rose sighing profoundly, but evidently rather excited at 
the prospect of going across to the village with the news of his 
mother’s death. But before he could move from the table, Nat 
put out his hand and pulled him forcibly down into his 
chair again. ‘““Why shouldn’t you and me bury her just as she 
is now—in all her clouts and on her own land that she did love so 
much ?” 

Henry’s mouth gaped wide open to disclose the rows of his 
darkened and jagged teeth. ‘“‘It’s against the law, boy,’ he 
whispered. 

‘“‘ What’s the law to do with it—no one need know.” 

“ There would be folk calling to see mother, and what shall 
we say to them at all?” 

D 
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“That she’s abed and won’t see a soul; and we could make 
fast the door when we went forth to sea.” 

‘But the service—the words of parson that belong to be 
spoke when one passes from life to be put down in the earth ? ” 

‘“‘ There’s Marty Oat, the cobbler, Mother often went to hear 
Marty speak of a Sunday evening, up to chapel, he’d be thankful 
to do it, if we gave him a fish or two in payment.” 

“It’s risky though, boy—that’s what I’m thinking. For 
suppose Sergeant got wind of it. Though of course I'll not deny 
that it would be cheaper. For one thing we should be spared 
having to feast all them that will traipse to the church-burying. 
There’s scripture for it too, about a tree lying where it falls or 
something, eh ? ”’ 

“Tt would be nice to put her in exactly where the sly bramble 
tripped her up, and just as she is, with the rings on her fingers 
and the gold droppers in her ears.” 

Henry got up. He wanted to do something at once. ‘‘ What 
say we go to ask Marty Oat if he’ll do so much for us, then ? ” 

Nat was staring at his dead mother. ‘“‘ It won’t do, and I'll 
tell you for why,” he said slowly; “as well let all the cove know 
at once and have done, for Marty might blab on us up to chapel. 
We'll put mother under the earth first, and then we’ll get Marty 
to do it without telling him a thing. Yes, we will coax him to 
come across, and we'll stand him over her grave, and we'll tum 
our talk upon the scriptures and such like, and of a sudden we'll 
have a fancy to hear him speak off the burial words.” 

Henry began to roll up his sleeves. ‘‘ Mind—it will be all 
right if nothing goes amiss, but if we’re found out, everyone will 
be pointing a finger at us. We can’t say day on day for years 
that mother is sick.” 

“No, after a time we'll give out that she’s taken queer in 
the head and we'll put a red shawl, or a hat maybe, over against 
the edge of the cliff; and then it will seem as if she got light in 
the wits and fell over into the sea.” 

“Come on then, and if the stars hold bright we’ll need no 
lanthorn.”’ . 

So the two brothers began to dig and shovel the stony earth 
to make a grave, just where their mother had fallen. They worked 
very determinedly, Nat with a pick, Henry with a shovel. The 
thudding and scraping of the earth, and their grunts, were the 
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only sounds to be heard, except the beat of the sea, and the 
‘ occasional howl of dogs on some far away farm. A great mound 
of earth gradually arose at the side of the shallow pit, and it 
seemed to the superstitious men, that as quickly as they threw 
up the earth, more came from a mysterious. source to fill the 
pit again. 

Said Henry panting: ‘ Reckon it will do now, boy.” 

“No fear,’”’ answered Nat, “‘ it’s got to be proper and deep.” 

At dawn they had finished, and only a very slight roundness 
on the ground, covered by loose pieces of gorse twigs, and a pile 
of earth thrown on the far side of the hedge, betrayed their labour. 
They did not go to sea on the next day. Their limbs were aching 
and their nerves were at such a high tension, that even small 
accustomed sounds seemed to have in them a new and super- 
natural significance. 

After they had eaten breakfast, Henry said sullenly, “ Well 
we're in for it now and there’s no backing out, so we’d best go on 
with the job. What say we make fast the door and step over to 
Marty Oat and bring him back along with us—I can’t abear to 
eae of mother lying down there with no sort of Christian 

urial.”’ 

“T was just thinking the same,” said Nat dully. 

So they carefully fastened the windows and the door of the 
little cottage, and set off for the hamlet where Marty Oat, the 
cobbler, lived. They found the little man hard at work in his shed, 
singing a hymn as he beat at a dilapidated shoe. He was hunch- 
backed, pale-faced and fanatical looking. The two brothers shook 
his hard, dirty hand and Henry, who had agreed to be spokesman, 
said: “ It’s a fine day Marty, and me and Nat wondered if you'd 
care to come over along with us to—to well, spend a few hours 
holiday.” 

“Eh!” cried Marty, ‘what for?” 

“Why nothing in particular that I know by, except that 
we did think it would do you good to come away from your tapping 
for a bit.” 

Marty glared from brother to brother in open suspicion. 
“Is it to see your old mother, is she failing, and does she want 
me to read a few comforting scripture words to her? Because 
that would make a difference. I might come for duty, but I’d 
not come for pleasury.” 
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“Mother is in no need of such,” said Nat hastily, “ only 
it’s me and Henry that do have a longing to hear you talk a 
bit.” 

‘“‘ Ah—then there’s no need for me to traipse so far, you can 
shove the oddments off that bench and sit yourselves, and [ll 
talk off and on, as I work.”’ 

‘“Won’t do at all,’”’ said Henry, “ for folk might be coming 
in, and that would shame us. Grown-up men don’t like to be 
caught hearkening to scripture high by day.” 

Marty dropped the shoe and the hammer. ‘‘ Do you mean 
for to say that you two men have come to crave me to save your 
souls alive? ’’ he demanded, his pale face brightening joyfully. 

“We want you to come with us so that we may hear you 
read and talk scripture,” said Nat doggedly. 

The little cobbler was pulling his apron off over his head. 
‘“T’ll come at once,” he said excitedly, ‘‘ for this may be the 
beginning of what I’ve always hoped for—the time when I shall 
be known as the greatest saver of souls in the county. You two 
are not exactly bad, though all know that you don’t bend your 
necks to the yoke of God’s praise. Take me to anywhere you 
have a mind to, and if I can’t convert you this day, I'll be at you 
till Ido. I can’t say fairer than that.”’ 

As they all three were going across the short-cut over fields 
the brothers kept their sullen eyes on the ground and the cobbler, 
almost skipping, talked boastfully of his ability to defeat the 
devil with one hand tied behind his back. Mounting a stile ahead 
of his companions, the little man pointed accusingly and said : 
“ Hullo, so you are having a bit of a party, eh, and that’s why 
you did coax me to come.” 

Henry, with great presence of mind, looked toward the people 
gathered around the distant cottage and said: ‘‘It’s no party 
at all as far as we know by, but maybe it’s mother is taken with 
sudden illness,” and so saying, he began to run. 

A woman stood out from the group and said to Henry. ‘‘ My 
days, what’s come to your mother at all? I saw you and Nat 
go off across the fields, and so I come over to have a word with 
Betty. But everything was locked up and that was so strange 
I shouted and clattered, thinking that she might have locked 
herself in and come to harm. My man he was ploughing in a field, 
I ran for him, and we burst the door in expecting to find her in a 
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heap on the floor; but if you'll believe me, the cottage was as 
empty of her as the palm of my hand. Where’s she gone to at all?” 

“ She’s never done the like before,” said the agitated Henry, 
“T’ll be bound she’s set off for a walk along the cliff.” 

“You mustn’t take on about it, because she’s an old woman, 
and we can’t be first and last both, Henry, but I wouldn’t say 
that she hasn’t fallen into some place, for there’s no sign or sound 
of her along the cliff or anywhere else, and we’ve all been searching 
for the last hour.” 

Nat came up. ‘“ Mother’s not nowhere to be seen,” said 
Henry to him. 

“Well I never,” said Nat dully. 

The cobbler, Marty Oat, came up, perspiration dripping 
from his long nose. “It’s fortunate that this has come about 
on a nice day,” he said. 

The Sergeant of police came on a bicycle. He pulled his 
sandy moustaches and looking at the scattered searchers on the 
cliff, hinted that if he had been sent for earlier, he could have 
organised the search. ‘‘ That kind of thing is no use,” he said, 
waving a hand contemptuously toward the two sons, who were 
poking about near the wood stack. ‘‘ Those two gawks of men 
do think they’re seeking blackberries, instead of a fully grown 
old woman.” 

All day the searchers dawdled upon the cliffs, peering into 
crannies and small places where hardly a dog could have hidden. 
At night, when the willing helpers had gone, Nat and Henry 
were left alone in their cottage. Henry lighted the oil lamp 
and pulled the curtains over the window; Nat sat hunched in 
his chair miserably. “‘ Now,” whispered Henry, “ here’s a fine 
mess you’ve made of it, trying to shove a Christian woman under 
earth like a dog. If we’re found out, we stand a chance of being 
transported over this job. And I saw Sergeant looking at you 
very sharp more than once. What’s to be done upon it ? ” 

“Done!” said Nat sullenly, ‘why get into our boat and 
push out to sea and never come back no more—that’s the best 
from what I can make of it.” 

“If we do the like, Sergeant will only go nosing about to 
dig mother up, then they’ll cry out that it was foul play, and 
they'll carry us to Bodmin to fit our innocent necks with rope 
halters.”’ 
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‘It’s a bad job and I wish we’d had nothing to do with it— 
and that’s straight,’”’ said Nat. 

“‘ Well, what say we heave her out again.” 

“ And own up?” 

‘No fear, bring her into the cottage first and then spread 
the news that she’ve found her way home.” 

‘“‘But—but folks will see that she’s earthy and she will be 
as dead as a nail.” 

‘No matter for that, they’ll think she took and died while 
we ran to the village.” 

‘Doctor, he would know better, and he’d tell Coroner, 
and Coroner would plague us with questions. No, we must think 
on something better than that.” 

Nat paced up and down the small kitchen. Henry sat at 
the table staring vacantly at his boots. The china clock on the 
mantlepiece ticked remorselessly and mockingly, as if deriding 
the two men’s helplessness. ‘If only mother was here now, 
she’d soon have the rights of it,” said Nat, “she’d not be 
flummoxed.” 

“ There’s always a way out of a thing if one can think a bit 
clear,’’ said Henry. ‘‘ Suppose we dig a small pit, lay her there, 
and give out that she fell spraddling into it.” 

Nat paused in his agitated striding. ‘“‘ Well then, why not 
unbury her, and bear her down over cliff to some ledge, then it 
would look as if she’d toppled over and there’d be no questions 
about the earth and that.” 

“That’s the way of it,” said Henry spitting on his hands, 
“and the sooner it’s done the better.”’ 

So again the two men laboured by star light to raise the 
body of their mother from the earth. Then, making the ground 
level and covering the loose soil with twigs of bracken and furze, 
they lifted the corpse, and with infinite tenderness carried it to 
a ledge half down the cliff and laid it there. 

“We should have a witness to the finding by rights,” said 
the panting Nat, when they stood at the top; “or we might 
so well have taken her to the cottage, first as last.” 

“To be sure,” said Henry. “ You go over to the cottage 
for ropes and a crowbar, and I’ll run to arouse Marty Oat— 
he’s one that won’t see more than he’s told to see.” 

Soon Marty stood with the brothers peering down over the 
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cliff. “‘ Yes,’’ he said excitedly, “ I wouldn’t say that you’re not 
right—it do look more like a human being than anything else.” 
____“ And here’s where she skittered,”’ said Nat, making a groove 
in the soil with the iron heel of his boot. 

__ “I did think that I looked over here only this morning,” 
said Marty. 

The body was brought to the top of the cliff. Marty holding 
a lanthorn forward said: “‘ How earthy she has got to be sure.” 

The three men carried the awkward weight between them 
to the cottage and then Nat said: “ She did ought to be cleaned 
up a bit afore the neighbours see her, for mother was always 
fussy and natty in her ways.” 

“And there’ll be a Crowner’s court over her,’ said Marty 
with unction, “and I'll be able to quote a bit of scripture. It 
won’t do for either of you boys to wash her. I'll run for my 
missus.”’ 

Henry was licking a stump of pencil and writing with diffi- 
culty on a scrap of paper. ‘‘ And after that, you might go over 
to the village and tell them whose names I’ve writ down to come 
across,” he said. 

Marty took the scrap of paper, and hurried joyously on his 
errand. And soon his limping wife came bustling in with an 
apron under her arm. The corpse was washed, straightened and 
laid out ina bedroom, and all trace of earth had been removed from 
the cottage, before the sun arose behind the distant church tower. 

“Who is that coming this way ? ”’ said Nat wearily, pointing 
towards the village. 

' “ That’s carpenter to take mother’s measure,” said Henry. 

“And who’s that hastening to overtake him ? ”’ 

“Sexton to ask about the grave.” 

“ There’s other folk just getting over the stile.” 

“ Aye—it’s Sergeant to question us and Mr. Sampson to 
take our measure for black clothes. Mother will have a inquest 
and a Christian burial with all the parish following, and she 
deserves it if ever mortal woman did.”’ 

“Never a truer word spoke,” said Nat fervently ; “ and as 
for that old Marty Oat, he’s nothing more nor less than a quack 
parson, and we'll not invite him to the burying—he’s smallish, 
but he’s got a great appetite.” | 

Henry nodded. ‘“‘ He wanted us to lay mother to rest in the 
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piece of ground beside the chapel, most like he’d pocket some 
of the money.” 

Nat frowned, ‘‘ No fear—we won’t have mother put so near 
the dust of the road, beside there’s only one or two there as yet. 
We'll have her laid snug up in the Churchyard with all them others 
for company.” 

“ Aye, without stint.” 

“A marbley headstone she shall have, with a bit of a hymn 
writ in black and goldy letters.” 

The two sons then advanced with solemn steps, to satisfy 
the curiosity of the approaching villagers. 


Some Younger English Dramatists 


By ANDREW E. MALONE. 


Last year one of the most important of American theatrical 
managers came to London in search of English plays for pro- 
duction in the United States. On his departure he announced 
that he had come prepared to take sixty plays and that he could 
find only six. Of course that manager, like all managers, had his 
prejudices, his preconceived notions of what kind of plays he 
wanted, and probably a more or less clear idea of the requirements 
of his audiences in America. That he could find only six plays 
which suited his needs would seem at first sight to be a very 
severe indictment of the contemporary English drama, and that 
indictment is strengthened by the fact that a very large proportion 
of the plays now on the London stage have been imported, some- 
times with actors, scenery, and all accessories, from New York. 
It is assumed much too readily by theatre managers in England 
and in America that a play which is a great success in one country 
must prove equally successful in the other. The very contrary 
seems to be the fact. For example, Fanatics has just concluded 
a ten months’ run in London but it collapsed after two weeks in 
New York; and John Galsworthy’s Old English which ran for 
only a few months in London was played to packed houses in 
America for over three years. The story of the American musical 
plays imported to England is one of failure and financial disaster. 
It could not be otherwise: the mentality of the two nations is 
so different. “‘ America resembles England in everything but 
language,”’ said Oscar Wilde, and although he was wrong he did 
emphasise a fact. English folk are apt to think of Americans as 
‘ cousins,’ or at least Kinsmen, but how they can continue to so 
regard the heterogeneous polyglot population of New York or 
Chicago in that way passes understanding. To the Englishman 
the European in America is a ‘ cousin,’ but so long as that European 
remains at home he is just a ‘ foreigner.’ The outward appearance 
of the language may be the same in both countries, but its inner 
meaning and significance is entirely different, yet it is the apparent 
similarity of languages which misleads the theatre. 

The theatre managers of England are not giving the con- 
temporary English drama a chance to live, and without that 
there is no reason to expect that it can thrive and flourish. A 
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few flashy playwrights can get their plays staged, but those who 
are doing the work that is really worth something have to depend 
upon the Repertory Theatres, happily now becoming somewhat 
numerous once more, and the Amateur Dramatic Societies. The 
forty-odd theatres of London can find stage space for nothing 
outside adultery, murder, bootlegging, sponging, and similar 
‘thrills,’ accompanied or unaccompanied with hectic dancing 
and a deluge of jazz sound. In some of the Little Theatres and 
the Clubs, and perhaps at the performances given by the Sunday 
Evening Societies, something different, and may be better, than 
these are to be found, but the vast majority of the regular theatres 
cater for nothing on an intellectual level higher than an ape. 
The provincial cities and towns of England are infinitely better 
provided for in their theatres than is the great metropolitan city 
of London. Liverpool, Leeds, Manchester, Birmingham, Bristol, 
Norwich, Oxford, Cambridge, and many other places have now 
Repertory Theatres which place them independently beyond 
the London touring ‘success.’ The first play of our Irish poet, 
Austin Clarke, has been produced in Cambridge, but it could, and 
ought to, have been produced at the Abbey Theatre. It is to 
these Repertory Theatres that the best of the younger dramatists 
of Britain must have recourse because the managers of London 
theatres prefer a trip to America, and the purchase of a ready- 
made New York success, to reliance upon their own judgment 
or upon that of their advisers. Visualising a play from the text 
is evidently an art which they have either never learnt, or have 
allowed to atrophy through disuse. Meanwhile the younger 
playwrights of England are publishing their plays, and the number 
that comes from the publishers is increasing month by month ; 
one series of plays published in London now numbers more than 
sixty volumes, and the catalogue of every publisher contains a 
fairly large number of plays. English drama looks like migrating 
from the stage to the study. 

Of the younger English playwrights the one who séems to 
have least difficulty in having his plays produced in London is 
Noel Coward. A few years ago he had four plays running simul- 
taneously in London, and he was the lion of a season in New 
York. Since that great time he has had trouble with the English 
censor and with London audiences. One of his recent plays was 
banned and two others were hooted from the stage in derision, 
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His great day has passed, evidently, as his two most recent plays 
have only managed to make a combined run of about eight weeks. 
But the play banned in London is being played in Berlin. It is 
probably his connection with the theatre, he has been an actor 
since Ig10, that has given Noel Coward his comparatively easy 
entry to the London stage with his plays, and to that also may be 
ascribed his smooth construction. Construction is really the 
word to apply to his plays, as they cannot be said to have been 
written. They are most assuredly not great plays, and they are 
not literature, but they are ‘daring,’ and occasionally witty, 
amusing, interesting. It is as a contriver of theatrical situations 
and a coiner of blasé phrases that Noel Coward excels. He is 
yet only about twenty-eight years old, and he has had ten plays 
produced since 1920. Much is made of his youth, but when Con- 
greve and Sheridan are remembered that will have to be dis- 
counted. Both Congreve and Coward had the advantage of a 
time when standards of all kinds were lowered. ‘I do not pose 
as a preacher,’ Mr. Coward says, ‘‘ I have tried to present some 
victims of modern conditions whom I consider terribly unfortunate, 
but concerning whom I am unable to feel the lofty and righteous 
indignation which is expressed by some of the dramatic critics.”’ 
None but Congreve himself ever suspected that his plays were 
intended to point a moral and Coward has but accepted Congreve’s 
method without his moral purpose. His people are those of Michael 
Arlen’s stories, and with the outlook of Michael Arlen he seems to 
have much in common. In his best work he has very ably presented 
the post-war blasé, neurotic types which may be found in London 
and given the theatre-going public an insight into what passes 
for a philosophy of life with such exceptional folk. Of his ten plays 
his greatest success, The Vortex,* may be taken as typical. On the 
stage they are interesting but in real life the people portrayed would 
be an unendurable responsibility. A few hours of their company is 
enjoyable enough, but after a day at most they would become 
intolerably boring. Of the ten people in The V ortex six are tempera- 
mentally unfitted for normal life, they are what Synge would 
have called ‘‘ freaks only,” and only two are such that further 
acquaintance would be desirable. Pawny Quentin and Clara 
Hibbert would make any normal person feel murderous in ten 
minutes; Florence Lancaster and Bunty Mainwaring caricature 
*Except where otherwise stated, all plays mentioned are published by Benn. 3s. 6d. net. 
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the new freedom of women; Bruce Mainwaring is a prig and a 
bounder with a taste that is barbarian; Nicky Lancaster has 
been spared the rod and spoiled as a child; Tom Veryan might 
be decent upon closer acquaintanceship, but only Helen Saville 
and David Lancaster are likeable at sight. That two reasonable 
and decent people could control such a collection of neurotic 
idlers would be impossible, and, of course, they fail... Nicky 
Lancaster discovers that his mother is in love with his young 
friend, Tom Veryan. Nickey takes the situation calmly enough 
but his mother becomes hysterical and makes a scene. In her 
bedroom she is badgered by Nicky, confesses everything and is 
consoled by Helen Saville. This is the ‘ big scene,’ carefully 
contrived and theatrically effective. After that the play pe 
out in a haze of smoke and cocktails. It is a stock tragedy in- 
verted, and with the addition of some ‘ frank ’ speeches makes a 
‘daring’ play. The cocktails, the dope, the infidelities, and the 
foolery are but Congrevian spice to the re-hashing of a. very 
superficial Hamlet. 

Fallen Angels has more wit and an even more ‘ daring’ 
second act, but the two ladies never were angels, and they had 
never far to fall. They never in fact have fallen because they 
were never off the ground. It is, as its author says, “‘ purely an 
artificial comedy.”’ The Rat Trap is the inelegant name which 
one of its characters gives to marriage. In this play the people 
are more rounded, and the dialogue not mere shot-gun repartee. 
Sheila Brandreth is the most likeable of all Coward’s women, 
she is human and humane and not merely a post-war neurotic. 
The Queen was in the Parlour and The Marquise are merely con- 
temporary ‘smart’ plays in regal and period costume settings. 
Hay Fever contains a family which may exist, but the play leaves 
one incredulous. The two most recent plays Home Chat and 
Sirocco show Coward attempting to exploit the gossip and sheik 
motifs probably to the orders of managers. They were both 
derided by audiences and critics. This was a Man, banned in 
England, had something of a success in America and is now 
running with reported satisfaction in Berlin. 

_ Noel Coward is, above all, smart. He is an able craftsman, 
quick and effective in his dialogue, occasionally witty, but always 
with a surface shine that is called brilliant. He has not taken 
all life for his province; he may have mistaken the liveliness of 
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a small section of London Society for life. Only The Vortex and 
Easy Virtue are anything more than inconspicuous specimens 
‘of the well-made play. Judging from his ten plays it seems that 
there is little save his smartness and technical accomplishments. 
So far he has said nothing, and it looks as if he had nothing to say. 
He is still young, however, and now that he has suffered the biting 
blast of public censure and is no longer foolishly idolised he may 
settle down. If he ever has anything to say that is worth saying 
his technical equipment ensures that he will be able to say it with 
great power. Usually those who have little or nothing to say 
are well served technically, and those with much to say are poor 
craftsmen. Noel Coward may combine both in time. 

A short while ago the English Sunday papers would lead one 
to believe that a large section of the English population was 
thoroughly bad; Noel Coward shows that section to be foolish, 
idle, and bored, fair game for the devil. Frederick Lonsdale 
makes use of somewhat similar people to much the same purpose. 
Spring Cleaning (Collins, 5/-) was daring and witty, and was a 
great success at the St. Martin’s Theatre, but as serious drama 
it is negligible. Richard Sones is a successful novelist whose 
wife has picked up some of Michael Arlen’s people as friends. 
Sones is outraged by this, and brings a woman from the streets 
to meet them at his wife’s dinner party. The moral is pointed, 
but misses its mark because its aim is inaccurate. As artificial 
comedy the play is better; the last-act dialogue between husband 
and lover, artificial and unashamed, is perfect of its kind and 
outpoints Noel Coward on his own ground. The atmosphere of 
the play is impossible and unreal, and only the excellence of the 
dialogue and the perfection of the acting can account for its success. 
Lonsdale and Coward have both been fortunate in their actresses, 
having Marie Tempest, Lilian Braithwaite, Edna Best, Tallulah 
Bankhead, and many others of that type and ability at their 
disposal. In spite of his smart dialogue Lonsdale has a better 
eye for character than Noel Coward, and he usually offers a set of 
people who are recognisably human. The Last of Mrs. Cheney 
is poor trick of the theatre, and The High Road now running in 
London is little better. It is said that Frederick Lonsdale is an 
Irishman but there is nothing to indicate the fact in his plays. 
One feels, however, that if he tried, and if the commercial theatre 
demanded it, he could produce plays superior in thought content 
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to those with which his name has hitherto been associated. 
Perhaps the time will come. 
The great success of the London stage this year has been Miles 
Malleson’s The Fanatics, which ran for over ten months, although 
its author says he would have been surprised “if it had run for 
ten weeks.” The prophecy of Mr. Lennox Robinson that “it 
would make audiences sit up in the theatre,’’ has been more than 
fulfilled. The play bears upon the title-page of the published 
version the words spoken by one of its characters: “I believe 
you've got to have something of a fanatic in you to do anything 
worth while these days. The thing is to keep one’s fanaticism 
and to keep one’s humanity.’’ Miles Malleson has managed to 
keep both himself, as he has been all his life an ardent propagandist 
for socialism and social reform, and, perhaps because of that, 
he has managed to keep his humanity. His two most recent 
plays, Conflict and Merrileon Wise, while still showing traces of 
his fanaticism are markedly true to life. The Fanatics is mainly 
a discussion of the reasons for marriage, and an advocacy of 
what is termed trial-marriage. There is much in it of the birth- 
control books, but it is all stated with a vivacious dexterity that 
is a vast improvement upon his earlier plays. John Freeman 
and Toby are recognisable young English people of our day, 
drawn with sympathetic exactitude, and surrounded by equally 
human characters of their own and the preceding generations. 
The play has much to say, and what there is to say is uttered with 
dramatic efficiency. _In Miles Malleson the actor is certainly a 
great help to the playwright, and each new play shows that he 
is making wise use of his experience. Conflict is more directly 
concerned with political ideas than any other of his most recent 
plays. Tom Smith is a socialist candidate for Parliament and his 
ideas are received sympathetically. by Lady Dare Bellingdon, 
daughter of the leader of the opposing party. From sympathy 
with his ideas she is gradually led to love, and ultimately to 
marriage with, him. The political ideas are expounded with 
dramatic force, but they do not obscure the human attractions 
in the play. Merrileon Wise is an excellent character-study in 
which a young girl stands out as the ‘‘ master of her fate” and 
captain of her soul. It is a tragedy where victory is with the 
apparently defeated, the triumph of character over circum- 
stance. It is written with feeling, and has a beauty that escaped 
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managers when the play was experimentally produced in London. 
At ought to bea great success on the stage ifit were given the chance. 

No longer to be counted young in years Allan Monkhouse 
must nevertheless be included among the younger English drama- 
tists because his point of view is essentially that of the present 
generation. Ever and anon in his delightful notes in the 
Manchester Guardian he confesses to being old-fashioned and 
Victorian, but his post-war plays have neither of these qualities. 
The play which he dedicated ‘‘ to those who hated war and went 
to the war,” The Conquering Hero, is one of the most significant 
plays of its time. In that play is exposed the view of war which 
is gradually being attained by an increasing number of civilised 
people in all parts of the world. Christopher Rokeby is a summary 
of the conflicting doubts, fears, and enthusiasms of the England 
of 1914. Asa play of the conflict of the individual with the group 
the play ends lamely at the end of the second act when Christopher 
joins the army and his brother Stephen becomes a Red Cross 
orderly. The third act is a study of an intelligent coward. Per- 
haps it was the intention that Christopher Rokeby should symbolise 
England, but in that case Mr. Monkhouse should never have 
pitched the first act so high. If that were the intention the play 
is a triumph of irony, taking a high place in the literature of 
post-war disillusionment. The Conquering Hero is one of the 
significant plays of the time. Its author came near to the creation 
of a great play, but he mixed his motives and pursued the lesser. 
In Sons and Fathers this favourite theme of Repertory playwrights 
of a generation ago is treated from a new angle. All his life a 
man had desired to run his business on a more humane basis, 
but he was prevented by the necessity of providing for his family. 
His life is a series of compromises till near its end. Then, when all 
the family weight is gone, he makes the gesture of renunciation 
in favour of his workers. First Blood is a play about a strike, 
suggesting comparison with Galsworthy’s Sivife. It is the most 
theatrically effective of Mr. Monkhouse’s recent plays, and prob- 
ably his masterpiece. Here we have the idealistic young capita- 
list trying to understand the point of view of his employee. The 
employee cannot see the employer’s viewpoint but his sweetheart 
can, and does. In the strike that ensues the capitalist and the 
labour leader’s sweetheart are both killed. The play is more human, 
less impartial, than Strife, and there is hardly a sentence in it that 
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is not dramatically justified. Everything that is said reveals 
character, and that character enfolds an idea. The play states, 
shows, and interprets, without argument and without conclusions. 
The manager who overlooks such plays as this had better run a 
cinema. 

Since the prodigious success of Abraham Lincoln focused 
attention upon the-chronicle play there has been a large number 
of plays in that form. Wellington, Pepys, Guy Fawkes, Wat 
Tyler, and the great Churchill, have all posed for stage por- 
traits, but only Halcott Glover’s Wat Tyler can be counted as 
entirely successful. Halcott Glover has had little encouragement 
either at home or abroad, yet he is one of the very few English 
dramatists who write plays which are at the same time good 
drama and good literature. He is deeply rooted in the historic 
soil of England, and his plays partake of the nature of paens 
in praise of England. He is to-day easily the most promising, 
the most accomplished, and the worst treated of English play- 
wrights. Asa stylist he would be difficult to equal, except perhaps 
by John Galsworthy. In Wat Tyler there is an historical play, 
in which primal forces are arrayed in opposition, which would 
do credit to any stage in any country: it is the finest historical 
play written by a contemporary dramatist, and a play which 
would figure in the permanent repertoire of an English National 
Theatre did such a theatre exist. The King’s Jewry deals with 
the expulsion of the jews from England in the reign of Edward I. 
Like a very rich tapestry the earlier scenes unroll until there 
emerges from the background the leader of the jews and his wife. 
These meet the fate of nearly all idealists; they are repudiated 
by the people they try to serve. This play is thrilling in every 
way: it is a sombre tragedy, throbbing with humanity, and 
written in an English the richness and cadence of which have long 
been absent from the stage. Sometime The King’s Jewry will 
find a manager who is intelligent enough and courageous enough 
to produce it in the theatre, and his reward will be great. Haul, 
Caeser! has all the magnificence of language of the other two 
plays, but it is not so dramatic. (Kegan, Paul, 7/6). This is a 
play dealing with Irish history which merits attention in Ireland. 
The marriage of Strongbow and Eva, with which it deals, is one 
of the great events of Irish history. The motives of the two his- 
torical personages, as interpreted in this play suggests a new 
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reading of Irish history which is certain to be of interest to Irish 
people generally. The play is recommended to the attention of 
Irish producers. The Second Round is a moder play with a 
somewhat artificial situation, and characters who do not con- 
vince. It is the only modern play Glover has written and it had 
a fairly successful run in London. 

Another practitioner at the chronicle play, as with plays of 
many kinds is H. F. Rubenstein. In Churchill, written in colla- 
boration with A. J. Talbot, he has produced one of the most 
credible and convincing of historical plays. The play consists 
of a series of episodical scenes covering most of the long and 
eventful life of the famous Duke of Marlborough. Marlborough 
and his Duchess are brought to life again in this play, they step 
out of the pages of history and walk the earth again in a manner 
that would delight discerning playgoers. Exodus was written in 
collaboration with Halcott Glover and bears traces of his splendidly 
rhetorical and richly jewelled language. It is ‘‘a dramatic 
sequence in five episodes,” of the Biblical narrative, but the 
play as a whole covers too much ground and has not enough 
that is not in the Scriptures to justify it as a play. A few scenes, 
however, stand out by reason of their supreme theatrical power. 
In Peter and Paul and The House, Mr. Rubenstein dramatises 
the effect of location upon character. In the first-named play 
two men, one in Norway and the other in England, yearn for a 
life other than that which they must live. The man in England 
yearns to be an artist, and the Norwegian desires a family and 
the commonplace contentment of middle-class life... But each 
is forced by circumstance and location to do what they must 
rather than what they desire. Jsabels’ Eleven is a not very happy 
or successful attempt to deal with the occult in terms of farcical 
comedy. It would probably be very successful in the theatre now. 

In Howard Peacey and Edward Thompson the English 
stage is fortunate in having, if it cared to use them, two drama- 
tists who can bring the very odours of the Orient on the stage. 
Howard Peacey has published three plays which suggest that 
he has in him the promise of a first-rate dramatist. In The Fifth 
of November is a historical play based upon the Gunpowder Plot 
which it would be hard to equal. It would have been easy to 
make melodrama of such a theme, but instead Howard Peacey 
has made tense drama of the Catholic-Protestant struggle of 
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three centuries ago. Idealism in conflict with selfishness is the 
theme of all his plays, but his characters are interesting because 
of their essential vitality rather than by an exact adherence to 
historical facts. Magic Hours is a brilliantly coloured drama of 
Singapore and California in which an ex-soldier fights for his 
ideals in a world that has little use for ideals. The manager of a 
plantation in Singapore maltreats his workers and the soldier 
refuses to work for him. He goes to California, finds a new job, 
and is about to marry when he hears that his former employer 
has charged him with the murder of the native for whose sake 
he had left Singapore. The evidence against him is conclusive 
and it seems that he must be convicted, when by some psychic 
influence the manager is forced to confess his guilt, and then 
kills himself. The psychic influence is not quite convincing but 
the whole play is so tense and highly-coloured that this is easily 
overlooked. Eldorado is a more compact version of what is 
essentially the same story. Burnaby takes charge of the affairs 
of a large oil company in South America. With him are associated 
a number of men who are prepared to stop at nothing to gain 
money and power. They stir up a revolution, but in the fighting 
Bumaby wins. It is by the colouring of his action that Peacey 
gets his effects, and on the stage they would make glittering riots 
of colour. 

Edward Thompson takes India as his province, and in 
Kriskna Kumari and Atonement has produced two very good 
plays. In both there is a vivid presentation of the life o# con- 
temporary India, and an attempt to interpret the relationship 
between the British governors and the natives. There is a rigid 
impartiality and a freedom from prejudice which suggest that 
the plays would be certain of a welcome on the stage. In Three 
Eastern Plays (Allen & Unwin, 5/—), historical themes are treated 
in verse, but there is nothing of the glamour which makes the - 
first two plays impressive. 

In the plays of the few of the younger playwrights set out 
here there is sufficient material to keep the London stage busy 
for quite a long time, and the list of playwrights is barely touched. 
There are literally hundreds of playwrights whose plays have 
never yet been presented upon the London stage, many of them 
indeed have never had plays staged anywhere, but the plays 
have been found worthy of publication, and numbers of them are 
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in every way superior to the rubbish which weekly finds its way 
to the stage from America and elsewhere. There would be no 
reason to complain if the works presented by London managers 
were better than those being written by young English dramatists, 
if they were the masterpieces of Europe, but the stuff being pro- 
duced is calculated only to make money and to give acrobatic 
dancers and jazz musicians employment. When large sums are 
being lost with this fatuous material the theatre may soon become 
so impoverished that the younger dramatists, with their frugal 
mountings and settings, may have a chance. For the present, 
anyhow, there is no reason to lament the death of the drama in 
England. The theatre may be dying, but the drama is very 
lively indeed. There are no Barries, Galsworthys, Shaws, Ibsens, 
or Strindbergs on the horizon, but there are many dramatists 
who are more than average in attainment, and to these a little 
encouragement might mean all the difference between super- 
lative achievement and mediocrity. If the woolly backers from 
Bradford and elsewhere would but give these dramatists the 
benefit of their support the English drama would probably revive 
in a most extraordinary manner. The material is there to be used. 


The Genius of Ibsen 


By T. G. KELLER. 


Ibsen was born a poet. He made himself a dramatist. And 
this is why he is not merely a play-wright, but a great imaginative 
seer, who used the dramatic form for his visions. During the 
first 15 years or so of his literary activity, he worked hard and 
assiduously at plays, living in poverty and burning the midnight 
oil. He attained practically no distinction or success in his native 
country, Norway. Between 1850 and 1864 we count six plays, 
all pre-eminently capable, but giving no indication that a new 
breath had strayed into man’s little domain of letters. Then, in 
sober fact, despised and rejected by his fellow-countrymen, he 
left Norway, and took up his residence in Rome. Away from the 
routine of the theatre, where he earned his living and did literary 
hack-work, his innate genius as a poet flowered almost immediately 
amidst the benign and friendly influences of the cultured life of 
Southern Europe, and he gave to the world his dramatic romances, 
Brand and Peer Gynt. His early plays had been received coldly in 
Norway. But now his genius as a poet was recognised, and for 
the first time his countrymen discovered the quality of his work. 

In the composition of these works Ibsen revealed himself. 
They were so successful from a practical standpoint that he could 
have continued with profit and fame to have worked this vein. 
But the theatre claimed him. It may have been his early asso- 
ciation with it in the impressionable years of his budding youth 
that influenced him. Or perhaps it was something knit into the 
very fibre of his being that drove him in this direction. 

The fact remains that having established himself as a success- 
ful poet, he never rested until he had forced people to admit that 
his genius could disclose itself equally well in the closely-woven 
and artificial bonds of the play-house drama. 

After the composition of Brand and Peer Gynt, Ibsen was 
fully equipped for his unique life work. His long years in the 
disillusionizing atmosphere of the theatre, where all his dreams 
had been regularly shattered to dust, had given him, as nothing 
else could have done, his dramatic technique, while the awakening 
of his powers as a poet in the sun-steeped atmosphere of Italy, 
gave him a deepened insight and vision that were always after- 
wards—like the trolls in The Master Builder—at his command. 
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The impetus of his awakening, though marking the definite crisis 
of his artistic development, was not at first readily apparent, for 
the years that immediately followed were devoted to the con- 
ventional and realistic Pillars of Society and the semi-philosophical 
Emperor and Galilean. The outline of the latter is gigantic. Ibsen 
himself admitted that the theme often outwitted and thwarted him. 
But he stuck to his self-imposed task and after strenuous work 
completed it. It is another instance, I think, of the instinctive 
driving of his guiding genius, for I hazard the conjecture that 
the vast intellectual effort this double play gave him, provided 
him with just the extra touch of training that was necessary to 
forge the dramatist and the poet into a unified being, and to 
enable him to achieve that complete fusion of motive and expres- 
sion which is the outstanding characteristic of the work of his 
maturity. 

The first signs of this maturity as. the comprehensive artist, 
both poet and dramatist, appear in The Doll’s House. Thereisa 
touch of a lyrical fluency here permeating and softening—and 
yet invigorating and illuminating the dramatic form. 

This malleability is also evident in “ Ghosts,” which quickly 
followed—in spite of its subject which might be thought by the 
uninitiated to be beyond the range of the lyrical impulse. But 
the strange thing is that Ghosts by the mastery of its handling al- 
most disarms the unpleasantness of its theme. The two supreme 
grotesques, Pastor Manders, and John Engstrand, the carpenter, 
are so consummately outlined that the lyric joy of fulfilment swells 
irresistibly about this play. The Wild Duck has touches of 
matchless lyricism but exists chiefly in a unique world of inversion 
where anything might happen, and where everything, even the 
death of poor little Hedvig, belongs to the category of things 
which are not what they seem. In Rosmersholm, which followed, 
the poetic substratum deepens and the play closes with a range of 
vision that is more frequently associated with epic poetry 
than drama. A gulf of profundity opens in its climax when 
Rosmer finds that Rebecca West, the woman who (as women 
alone can), has worshipped him and tricked him, is willing to go—- 
and does go—with him to death. 

Then there is The Lady from the Sea, all poetry, all fantasy, 
but ending in a perfectly preposterous subjugation, an appalling 
repudiation of the elfin life. It is but a momentary lapse on 
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the part of Ibsen. For he was soon to write The Master Builder, 
which in the white heat of its intensity, reads like a lyric from 
start to finish—except for the hysterical shriek at the end— 
and achieved at a stroke the consummation of querulous com- 
plaining humanity irradiated by its own divine counterpart, 
which is still unique in the world of literature. 

And all this was done on the rack of the stage. His lyrical 
emotion, like an animal undergoing vivisection, was bound and 
strained, tied down and gagged, by the cruel limitations of 
stage-craft. His boundless intuitions had to be made to con- 
form to the petty exigencies of exits and entrances. And though 
much of the bitterness and irony that runs through his work is 
due to this crucifixion, these are not the essential qualities on 
which its greatness is founded. They are the bye-product of an 
agony that more often than not served as an impetus and illumi- 
nation for his uprising and outpouring spirit. 

Never has any dramatist shown more consummate skill in 
the mere mechanics of his art. His plays are as minutely and 
rigidly formed as machines, and yet they are not machines, 
but living beings driven by a spiritual inspiration so 
compelling that we lose sight of the material appearance and 
realize only the moulding, informing and soaring spirit. And 
the great proof of this is that we can draw no moral, political, 
social, or any other so-called teaching from that large portion 
of his work which contains the expression of his authentic 
and ultimate genius. Ibsen’s craft is to test life and find out 
what it is about, and in finding out to illuminate it with beauty, 
mystery, subtlety. And the conclusion of all his labour is that 
it is a mixture of god-like and despicable motives, and that its 
outward manifestation is chiefly ruled by people of strong passions 
and purposes. They swill and surfeit themselves with desire, 
cause a little pother and commotion, and pass away. And the 
next generation repeats the process, and so on incessantly. 

And yet here and there—and this is the root of his labour—lies 
a way of release fora few. It can hardly be written down in words. 
It comes from inward action—a contradictory phrase. It is an 
opening of the finite senses to infinity, a realization of the incred- 
ible mystery of creation which goes on from moment to moment. 
Nora in The Doll’s House found the eternal moment, and for 
its sake forsook her home, her husband, her children. Rosmer and 
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Rebecca West found it when they threw themselves into the mill- 
dam and perished. Hedvig and old Ekdal in The Wild Duck 
‘found it in the attic with the lame and broken-winged bird. And 
The Master Builder found it as he fell dizzily to death from the 
scaffolding. In Hilda Wangel alone (in The Master Builder), 
Ibsen gives us a human being with whom this sense of inner action 
is an inborn and perpetual possession. And she was but the 
creation of the Master Builder, who, with man’s ingrained obtuse- 
ness, hurled himself to death in the vain endeavour to find what 
already existed in life, and something which he himself had created. 
Of course it is a paradox. The child-mind alone possesses the 
Kingdom of Heaven. But the simplicity of the child-mind rests 
upon a universe of surprising paradox. And Ibsen, like all seers, 
climbed instinctively to the towering summit of paradox where 
simplicity reigns. 

And so he was able to conceive Hilda Wangel. She is the 
crowning figure in his portrait list of strange, strong women, at 
once simple and subtle, petulant and profound. Tennyson, 
in a namby-pamby mood sang a Dream of Fair Women with the 
Victorian fluency of a past age. Ibsen, the titan, came to think 
of women as the motive power behind destiny. Nora shattered her 
home to find a real home-life. Rebecca West went to death in 
the confident assurance of finding life. Hedda Gabler used her 
pistols driven by a similar motive. And Hilda Wangel watched 
her creator dash to death with an eruptive peal of laughter, 
all the more infectious and hilarious by reason of the fact that 
she had ordained it. He had created her to bring about his death. 
And both were satisfied. 


The Aesthetic of the Film 


By Mona PRICE. 
Films of the Year 1927-1928. By Robert Herring. (The Studio 5s.). 


While Mary Pickford and Jackie Coogan and their kind 
have been enthralling the world’s workers with sugary “ close- 
ups,” there has been in existence a small body of people, artists, 
musicians and writers who, in the face of the immutable obstinacy 
of popular opinion, have been attempting the creation of films 
which may have the universal appeal of great music, and yet not 
offend against imagination and judgment. These films are as 
interesting a manifestation of the esthetic consciousness of the 
a as is the Diaghileff Ballet, to the art of which they are closely 
related. 

About twenty-five years ago, just before the Cinema became 
the rage, films were often interesting because scientifically experi- 
mental, and not the exploitation of the lowest sort of sensation- 
alism and sentimentality in the masses, which they subsequently 
became. As a child I remember being taken to a picture at the 
Dublin Rotunda in which the photography was manipulated in 
such a way as to make one believe oneself in a train, puffing 
through the most exciting foreign lands. The illusion was com- 
pletely fascinating. Such naiveté, however, did not last, and with 
increasing popularisation every sort of vulgar ignoramus anxious 
to make money went into the ‘‘ movies ”’ and there was spawned 
upon the world all that mass of ignorant and prurient trash, 
which to most intelligent people has hitherto been synonymous 
with “the pictures.’ In those days, as Mr. Robert Herring 
points out, even good dramatists “were too obsessed by the 
story-telling properties of the screen to see that it had any others.” 
Like the Victorian idea of painting, every picture must tell its 
story. Famous novels were filmed with disastrous results. Even 
as illustrations in motion they failed completely. The Hollywood 
vandals even “shot ’”’ Shakespeare—and killed him dead! In 
the midst of films like these, which could arouse no feeling but 
disgust, I remember seeing one called ‘‘ The Blind Girl of Portici,” 
in which the principal actress was a dancer of great charm. The 
photography of the ballet was interesting and correctly-timed, 
and revealed to me for the first time the plastic possibilities of 
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the film. Now at last men with a sense of beauty and a thorough 
_ technical knowledge of their medium, are discovering new possi- 
bilities of expression very rapidly, and from this fact spring the 
exciting developments of the last few years. ; 

‘The images must fall into a rhythmical design,” says Mr. 
Herring, and this seems the root of the matter. “ The cinema 
places before us . . . a moving flowing design. This design can be 
controlled as the steps of a dancer can be controlled and, like the 
steps of a dancer, present control depends upon previous choreo- 
graphy .. . Here is an art like music, flowing and rhythmical, 
sculpture, in motion, . . and architecture in motion.” 

The two U.F.A. films ‘‘ Faust ” and “‘ Metropolis ” illustrate 
Mr. Herring’s remarks admirably, and were, I think, a revelation 
of film technique to most people, although it seemed a pity that 
the futuristic theme in ‘“ Metropolis’ should be so much sub- 
ordinated to an over-intricate and unreal plot. The theme in a 
film should be like the motif in a symphony. “ The Student of 
Prague,” built up from one of those grotesque, rather terrifying 
German folk tales like ‘‘ The Little Glass Man ”’ of our childhood, 
had a perfect theme, that of the man who lost his shadow, or, 
in this case, his reflection. Having secured worldly success and 
aristocratic friends in exchange for his image, sold to a magical 
money lender, at first he scarcely notices his loss. Little by little 
it preys upon him, material splendour palls, he loses his love, 
and soon finds nothing worth while but the recapturing of his 
lost reflection. Each time he sees a mirror at home, in the street, 
in the gorgeous palaces he visits, the absence of his image therein 
is of supreme importance both to him and to us. The scenes in 
which the bewitched wandering image and the Student meet, 
show very clearly the effectiveness of the screen when employed 
on a supernatural theme. ‘‘Sunrise”’ recently released at the 
Marble Arch Pavilion uses a very different one, that of the eternal 
triangle. Incredible as it may seem, this film was produced at 
Hollywood, but by a German director, Murnau, who seems to 
have made hay of the usual crude and fantastic conventions 
current there. Mr. Herring, in his stimulating prefatory essay, 
prophesied that this film would be one of the successes of 1928, 
which it certainly is. The action takes place in two days in the 
lives of the three people concerned, a man and two women, and 
expresses itself in the photographic medium, in such a manner 
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as to maintain a constancy of vision throughout ; also there is here 
that extremely important logical visual order which is so often 
utterly deranged by the exigencies of an involved plot. As well 
as satisfying one’s sense of compositon and tone-values, this film 
has some relationship to the “‘ Ulysses”’ and ‘‘ Mrs. Dalloway ”’ 
type of novel. It seems a definite and real fragment of human 
life. It is true that in George O’Brien and Janet Gaynor, Thomas 
Murmau found actors whose imaginative power and inspired 
simplicity of technique make them as remote from the ordinary 
film stars as are the paintings of Manet from the illustrations to 
Nash’s Magazine. There are scarcely any captions, the bathos 
and illiteracy of which, so often disfigure even otherwise tolerable 
films. The fine arrangement and composition of certain scenes 
linger in the memory, such as the wild country dance of the Man 
and his Wife at the sophisticated Cabaret, and the flower-like 
sleeping face of Janet Gaynor in the dawn-lit cottage bedroom, 
with its interesting masses of light and shade. 

It is to make more permanent fugitive scenes like these that 
Mr. Robert Herring published this book, which contains good 
photographic reproductions of “ stills’ from ‘‘ Metropolis,”’ ‘‘ The 
Student of Prague,” ‘“‘ Faust,” etc., which appealed to him as 
significant for beauty of tone, skilful composition, or, in- some 
cases, as being original patterns composed by one individual. 
It is interesting to find only one plate of ‘‘ Ben Hur”’ included, 
that good example of well-meaning but uninspired production. 
Like Sir Walter Scott’s novels this picture had all the appurten- 
ances of romance, the chariots, the triremes, the handsome hero 
and heroine, the unscrupulous villain, but alas! from all this 
quite entertaining gallimaufry emerged no coherency of design, 
and not a vestige of the psychological atmosphere of the period. 

I am inclined to believe that like the troupe of Russians who 
called themselves the “ Blue Birds,’’ and who, with scarcely any 
properties or capital, gave an entertainment in London a few 
years ago, which was infinitely wittier, more beautiful and more 
versatile than the over-elaborate Revues of C. B. Cochran and Lew 
Leslie, in which the cost of production is fabulous, the best films 
are those which have intelligence and a highly trained observa- 
tion behind them, and do not’ need to hire the Acropolis, 
or the entire city of Carcassonne to get their effects. Everything 
depends on the producer. Even as good an actor as Jannings may 
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be completely swamped by the falsity and uplift of the average 
- Hollywood production. 

Apart from some expressionist Russian films, of which it is 
difficult to obtain particulars (though the two illustrations I have 
seen showed that inspired fantasy so characteristic of Russian 
art) the most significant films have all been made in Germany, or 
directed by Germans elsewhere. Murnau, Lang, Berger and Von 
Stroheim are the great directors. The U.F.A. company in parti- 
cular seem to have realised the film’s plastic potentialities and 
that “ Visual beauty . . . should be the esthetic alternative to 
the stage’s beauty of language.” They know that the good 
picture must be exciting to the eye, as are the ‘‘ Cabinet of Dr. 
Caligari,” “‘ The Street,’ “‘ The Golem ”’ etc. 

From Germany also come the most beautiful and talented 
actresses. Who that has seen “ Faust ’”’ can forget the Leonardo- 
like beauty of Camilla Horn as Marguerite in the spring-tide wood, 
or the versatility and fire of Brigitte Helm’s difficult double réle 
in “‘ Metropolis.”” Raquel Meller, the subtle and passionate 
heroine of “‘ Violettes Imperiales ’’ seems their only rival. Com- 
pared with these girls, American favourites such as the Talmadges, 
Gishes, Pickfords, etc. seem as monotonously silly as any musical 
comedy chorus. 

I believe Emil Jannings to be the greatest film actor. In 
“ Peter the Great’ and particularly in “ Vaudeville ’’ he seemed 
able to express anything, the subtlest emotion, thought and im- 
pulse, with a staggering economy and ease. There are, of course, 
a host of popular idols, one of whom, John Barrymore, could be 
greater. He has a considerable flaiy for costume parts, such as 
Des Grieux in “ Manon Lescaut,” and the name part of “ Beau 
Brummel.” His portrayal of the latter in his old age, living 
poverty-stricken at Calais, hoping to get a glimpse of George IV, 
whose former close friend and equal he had been, in the glorious 
heyday of the Regency, had a real beauty and poignancy about it. 
I doubt, however, if he could at present make a success of a more 
complicated personality. © 

I hope that Mr. Herring’s book will be widely read by those 
who have hitherto, under much provocation, taken up an attitude 
of rigid intolerance to the films. Even if they do not agree with 
his theories, this apologia is stimulating and immensely alive. 
Also let us remember that the passion of the Elizabethans for 
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good plays produced good plays. If enough people of taste want 
to see good films, good films will be forthcoming. 

“Three dimensional painting and stream-of-consciousness 
writing are but misdirected attempts to achieve in a static, what 
can be done in a fluid medium. That is why the cinema is an 
art—because it expresses a part of us that can be expressed in no 
other way.” This is Mr, Herring’s main thesis and the goal at 
which the more intelligent of the producers, those who appreciate 
beauty and have a real comprehension of cinema technique, 
a aiming ; the expression in art of yet another facet of human 
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Book Reviews 


. Grove’s DICTIONARY OF Music AND Musicrans. Third Edition. Edited by 
H. C. Colles, M.A. (Oxon.). In five volumes. (London: Macmillan and 
Co., Ltd.). 30/- per vol. 


It is just half a century ago since Sir George Grove issued the first volume 
of his dictionary. He modestly justified its necessity by pleading the great 
spread of concerts, and the immense improvement in the position of music in 
the nineteenth century. Music was performed and listened to by a much larger 
number of persons, and in a more serious spirit than at any former period. That 
was before the day of the gramaphone, the pianola, and the broadcast. It is 
probably an under-estimate to say that for one person who in 1878 had heard 
a symphony or a string quartett there are to-day a hundred. The public interest 
in music has enormously expanded, and the time was opportune, and indeed 
urgent, for bringing up to date this great storehouse of information on every 
aspect of music. Half a century ago the original design was a work in two volumes. 
The earlier titles were written on that supposition, with the result that, when 
the plan was increased to four volumes, the later letters of the alphabet had a 
proportionately larger share of space than the earlier. The first dictionary was 
more or less lopsided. The book was till now, a series of articles rather than a 
considered whole. Contributors, eminent in every department of music wrote 
each his own article, embodying his personal research and his individual judg- 
ment. The dictionary was from the first regarded as in its own sphere as trust- 
worthy and authoritative as is the Encyclopaedia Britannica in all branches of 
knowledge. For a quarter of a century it was an indispensable possession of the 
serious musical student. No well equipped library could afford to be without it. 
But no art has developed so rapidly as music. New reputations were made and 
some old ones were dimmed. Historians of music, like other historians, had 
learned more exact methods. A new edition was urgently needed. Grove was 
dead. Though he was, as the dictionary assures us, neither a scholar, a linguist 
nor a musician, he had done wonderful work for music. The task of producing 
a second edition of the dictionary, brought up to the level of later requirements, 
fell to Mr. Fuller Maitland, and the Grove that most of us have so often thumbed 
with delight and profit is Fuller Maitland’s Grove. He was embarrassed by the 
need for revising, in the light of added knowledge, the articles of men of estab- 
lished authority, many of whom (among them our own Sir Robert Stewart) 
were dead. What he did was to leave their articles virtually intact, and to supple- 
ment them by additional matter enclosed in square brackets, and vouched for 
by the signatures of the new writers who supplied it. Grove himself, had con- 
templated a second edition, and had left material for the amplification and cor- 
rection of his own articles, justly described as monumental, on Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, and Schubert. One notable change was made—Grove had fixed 
the middle of the fifteenth century as the beginning of music of any interest to 
modern readers. But the importance of ancient music, especially as it led to the 
birth of ecclesiastical plain song had to be recognised. It is even more apparent 
to-day than it was to Mr. Fuller Maitland. The balance of the dictionary was 
also immensely improved, and the articles were arranged in lengths duly pro- 
portioned to their importance, or what was judged to be their importance, a 
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quarter of a century ago. Since then the five volumes of Grove have held an 
unchallenged position. ; 

But good as they are they must in their turn give way to better. A third 
edition was almost imperative and certainly desirable. Most of the grateful 
owners of the second edition will part from it with reluctance. But the better 
is ever the enemy of the good. It speaks well for the value of the dictionary 
that the now displaced second edition finds a ready market, and that it is possible 
by selling the old volumes to a second hand book-seller to provide a substantial 
part of the cost of the new. The new editor is Mr. H. C. Colles, M.A. (Oxon.)., 
and he has done his difficult work with a thoroughness, a scrupulous attention 
to detail, and a soundness of judgment which merit the highest praise. He wisely 
abandoned the old plan of leaving the contributions undisturbed, and of patching 
them with more or less congruous additions. Every article has been re-considered 
and its contents viewed simply as material to be accepted or rejected, and in any 
case to be remodelled at discretion, in accordance with a definite plan of arrange- 
ment. He has shown much editorial ingenuity in the mechanical arrangement 
of the matter, has facilitated the reader in his search for information, and by 
avoiding duplication, so common and apparently inevitable in such compilations, 
has, despite the great mass of additional information now available, succeeded 
in keeping the five new volumes within practically the same limits of space as 
the old. There are hardly more than one hundred pages of difference in length 
between the second edition and the third. Yet everything is added which de- 
manded notice, and nothing of importance has been omitted. The new edition 
has.far more than the merits of the old. Space has been secured for a very large 
number of new names and subjects. The attractiveness of the dictionary has 
been greatly increased by the numerous illustrations. There are hundreds of 
them of all kinds, and no less than ninety-six of the plates are in colour. The 
portrait gallery of great musicians (all of them who are dead) is complete. The 
illustrations are beautifully printed (any Macmillan publication is competently 
produced), and if the coloured portraits do not always please (we like neither 
the Bach nor the Beethoven) the fault must be attributed not to the reproduction 
but to the shortcomings of the original painters. 

The piety of remembrance has left Grove’s own article on Beethoven intact. 
It remains a monument of Grove as well as of Beethoven. It is supplemented 
merely by footnotes. Beethoven to most people is the Shakspere of music, and 
Grove regarded him with the unclouded devotion, amounting to idolatry, which 
has been lavished on the poet. But while very little more is known of Shakspere 
than was known half a century ago a great deal more is known of Beethoven. 
Few even of his ardent admirers would now write of him with the same unreserved 
eulogy as Grove. Even the enthusiasm evoked by last year’s Beethoven centenary 
so often shadowed by the apologies and explanations that accompanied the 
tributes of honour, indicated a change of opinion that would have pained Grove. 
The same piety has spared Grove’s article on Mendelssohn. There are well over 
one hundred columns of it. Since it was written Mendelssohn’s fame has suffered 
an eclipse, and perhaps five per cent. of the space devoted to him would amply 
cover to-day’s interest in him. There are indeed slight indications of a recent 
revival of interest in some of his work, Half a dozen of his compositions are sure 
of an enduring popular appreciation, But to most present day music lovers his 
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chief title to fame and gratitude is that it was mainly to his devoted labours 
, that we owe the resurrection of John Sebastian Bach. Nothing has been more 
striking in the recent development of musical taste than the eagerness of new 
listeners for more and still more Bach. The tens of thousands who owe their 
musical enjoyment to the gramaphone and the wireless have taken Bach to their 
hearts with a personal affection. He is the most popular of the classics. This 
is reflected in the new edition in the greatly increased space devoted to him. 
But the additions are mostly biographical, and the reader would have welcomed 
rather more discussion of his music itself. Naturally Bach’s name crops up 
everywhere. He is a veritable ocean roll of music which washes all shores, and 
one of the most interesting of the new articles is one by the late Leonard Borwick, 
the pianist, on pianoforte arrangements, in which he argues in favour of trans- 
criptions of Bach’s organ works. The fact is that almost anything of Bach can 
be transcribed into any medium. Look at the amazingly effective pianoforte 
arrangement of the Chaconne written for unaccompanied violin solo. A Bach 
fugue could be made tolerably acceptable even on a barrel organ. 

Of modern musicians the articles on Elgar by the Editor, and that on César 
Franck, contrive to discuss their subjects sympathetically while not refraining 
from candid and helpful criticism. William Byrd, hardly heard of when the second 
edition was issued, is now regarded as the greatest glory of English music. He is 
made familiar on many gramaphone records. Mr. Barclay Squire’s article on 
him will find many appreciative readers. Modern English and foreign musicians 
get at least their full share of notice. Those who have failed to take Bela Bartok 
seriously will find him patiently studied. Schonberg gets eight columns, Scriabin 
two or three, and Stravinsky five. Richard Strauss deserves and gets fourteen. 
Among English musicians it is interesting to look up the record of living writers 
whom Dublin has had the opportunity of seeing as examiners at the Feis Ceoil. 
Granville Bantock is always a welcome visitor. But few of his compositions are 
known here, and it will come as a surprise to many to learn of the many important 
works he has written for orchestra, and for chorus, as well as his songs of which 
Dublin has heard but a few. 

Many readers will turn with interest to the new article on Harmony. In 
view of the latest developments it is natural to find that the new article is much 
shorter than the old. Indeed one would hardly be surprised to see it reduced to 
the limits of the famous article on Snakes in Ireland. Harmony is growing out 
of date, and the interest in the Harmony article is mostly historic. Composers 
tend to write chords in any way they please, and we are truly told that contem- 
porary composers have not scrupled to use chords whose tonality is multiple 
without any preparation or sequence that can be recognised as logical. 

Allegiance to rigid tonalities is disappearing. Novel idioms from various 
arbitrarily chosen formulae, we are told, are used by composers in deliberate 
negation of the traditional associations of tonality. If it is true that music is as 
good as it sounds, the new methods have as yet hardly justified themselves, or 
the listener has not yet adapted his hearing to the novelties. 

Irish readers will be specially interested in the excellent article by Mr. Charles 
Wilson, of the Royal Irish Academy of Music, on music in Dublin. It contains 
an orderly and connected account of Dublin’s musical activities past and present, 
and recalls many familiar names. Among the other Irish contributors to the 
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dictionary are H. S. Macran, Leopold Dix, Dr. Grattan Flood, and Mrs, Edith 
Oldham Best. 

The dictionary in all respects more than fulfills the most sanguine expectations. 
Individual critics may find here and there occasion for differing from its judgments, 
and for suggesting this or that change which they think desirable. Some of the 
critics would have given us a somewhat different if less satisfying edition. But 
as a whole the dictionary provokes the warmest praise. Mr. Colles has excellently 
discharged his function, and the publishers have left not the smallest ground 
for complaint. 

* * * * 


LEONARDO THE FLORENTINE. By Rachel Annand Taylor. The Richard Press 
Ltd. 31s. 6d. net.). 


Mrs. Taylor calls her book a study in personality— 


Leonardo the Florentine ! So he wrote himself wherever fortune drew him, 
however, estranged and exiled he might seem from the bright city that bred him. 
As Leonardo the Florentine was he known by those alien places that gave him 
hospitality, however richly they might flatter him. For sceptic and mystic, 
various artist and savant of all the sciences, cavalier and student, sweet with an 
ironic sweetness, strong with a serenity of grace, armoured in pride, with the 
medusa on his breastplace, splendid but reticent, supple with courtesy; glove- 
compelling, with some cruelty, beautiful in spirit and in body, fitted alike for the 
symposia or the sacred games of Hellas, a natural heir to the Greek tradition 
rather than to the Roman, this great Renaissance figure inevitably proceeds 
from that supremely Renaissance city for whose midsummer festival he suddenly 
sighed in the quiet French castle of his closing years. . . 

These are Mrs. Taylor’s opening words, and her pen continues thus to act 
through 550 large pages. This is not an ordinary biography of one of the world’s 
great men. Mrs. Taylor is an authority, a critic of art, weighted with know- 
ledge of our inheritance from the past. But to write a useful, a documented 
book on Leonardo and his times is not her mere intention. She strives with such 
passion to recreate a passion that sometimes she seems to be herself overwhelmed 
by the torrent of historical imagination. Her visions allow her no rest... Leonardo 
leaves Florence at the height of his powers for the Milan of Leonardo Sforza. 
Pages follow on Milan—a learned prose-poem—on Milan the barbaric and splendid 
greeting a new Citharoedus, so curious in-its contrasts to Florence, with its in- 
superable Castello, bricks that wethered into the colour of pale roses, mixed 
people touched with Celticism ; nearby the magical lakeland that Leonardo 
“must have known,” and Pavia, pendant of Milan, with its Certosa—again 
occasion for the historic-poetical disquisition. Do not forget either the Manichean 
metaphysic implicit in this life which Leonardo encountered, or the Platonism 
which is not Marsilio’s or Pico’s, but Bembo’s lovely depravation of the doctrine.” 

This chapter on Milan is typical of the whole book. Mrs. Taylor writes in 
waves of eloquence, from which her learning rises, prodigal and careless, like 
spray from the waves. It is indeed the achievement of a virtuoso, and the book 
besides is beautifully printed and contains some fine reproductions of Leonardo’s 
work, J. M. H. 
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THE Brack Book oF EDGEWORTHSTOWN AND OTHER EDGEWORTH MEMORIES, 
1588-1817. Faber and Gwyer. 18s. net. 


We are not so far away from the days of Maria Edgeworth. These memories 
of Edgeworthstown in Co. Longford, just published, are the compilation of a niece 
and great nephew of the famous novelist. There are Edgeworths still in Ireland ; 
but none of Lovell Edgeworth’s decendants, on this side of the Atlantic, bears 
the name. Lovell, father of Maria, married four times and had eighteen children ; 
his fourth wife died in 1815 a hundred years after his first. But only one of his 
sons—apart from the eldest Richard who emigrated to America—had’ male 
descendants ; this was Francis with the death of whose son, Ysidro Francis, 
in 1926, Lovell’s male line in Ireland became extinct. I remember Ysidro 
Francis well—a quiet figure often to be seen in summer time in a Dublin Yacht 
Club. I knew him to hail from Edgeworthstown, but never realised that he was 
so close as a nephew to the author of Castle Rackrent. I doubt if his fellow club- 
men were aware of the distinction which Mr. Edgeworth enjoyed outside of 
Ireland, as Professor of Political Economy at Oxford, a thinker of great originality. 
His character has been sketched by Mr. J. M. Keynes, another economist and a 
brilliant writer. This youngest nephew of Maria had, the Epilogue to the Edge- 
worth memories tells us, a dear recollection of the kindness and playfulness of a 
very plain old lady with a delightful face. 

The Black Book from which a large part of these memories are compiled 
consists of four volumes of MS., the material dating from the end of the sixteenth 
century to the close of the eighteenth. It was the work of Richard Edgeworth, 
father of Lovell and grandfather of Maria. The Edgeworths came to Ireland 
about 1585. It is interesting to note that one of the first of them married a 
Cavanagh. They were already located in Longford during the Great Annoyance 
of 1641, and the story is told of how the faithfulness of an Irish servant saved the 
house and family from destruction. Though the first settler, Francis, had married 
firstly a Cavanagh and secondly one Jane Tuite, a lady of Catholic sympathies, 
the Edgeworths remained strong Protestants, and supported William of Orange 
in 1688. John Edgeworth became a baronet. He had a number of interesting 
sons, some successful and others not, and was the grandfather of Richard Lovell, 
heir to Edgeworthstown, Maria’s father. His fifth son, Essex, became a clergy- 
man, and was the father of the Abbé Edgeworth (born 1745) who attended Louis 
XVI at his execution. The change of religion scandalised the family; but was 
traced to the incaution of a Bishop of the Established Church, who piqued the 
curiosity of the future Abbé by protesting after return from a visit to France, 
that the practices of the Roman Catholics were not idolatrous! The sources 
for the Abbé’s noble life are numerous. Essex by the way had married an Ussher, 
so that the Abbé was a descendant—like Bishop Berkeley, too, perhaps—of the 
great Protestant theologian. 

Decidedly the Edgeworths have been one of the most interesting and most 
characteristic of Anglo-Irish families. But I believe that even Maria is being 
forgotten. A summer or two ago some members of the Irish Literary Society 
of London on an expedition to Sligo were passing through Longford. Their guide 
pointed Edgeworthstown out to them, they asked why it should be an object of 
interest, 

H 
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BisMarK. A Dramatic Trilogy by Emil Ludwig. (Putman. 12s. 6d. net). 


The indirect object of these plays was to open the eyes of the German public 
to the close connection between the fall of Bismark, and the tragedy of the Great 
War. All the great figures of Bismark’s epoch in Germany appear on the stage— 
Wilhelm I. and his consort, Napoleon III and Eugénie, Thiers, Moltke. The 
first presents Bismark in his relations with the old Prussian King and, the latter 
in his relation with his people ; in the second we witness the accomplishment of 
German unity ; the third is the dramatic struggle ending in the present ex-Kaiser’s 
dismissal of the great Chancellor. The work is largely founded, like Herr Ludwig’s 
biography of Bismark, on memoirs of the Chancellor never yet published, owing 
to the ex-Kaiser’s opposition. Litigation preceded the representation of Dismissal; 
the protest from Holland was ineffectual, and Dismissal, the third of the dramatic 
trilogy, achieved great success all over Germany. The other two plays have also 
been frequently performed on the German stage. Herr Ludwig for the English 
version has added a biographical index of brief notes on the principal characters. 

* * * 


HarriET MarTINEAU. An Essay in comprehension. By Theodora Bosanquet. 
(Etchells and Macdonald). 15s. 


Harriet Martineau died only fifty two years ago, yet few of us could give a 
clear account of her life or explain her influence. The reason is not hard to find ; 
she wrote mainly upon topics which no longer interest us, which the details of 
her career, devoid as it was of striking dramatic incident failed to register a strong 
impression upon the public memory. When we have studied Miss Bosanquet’s 
admirable biography however, we shall not care to deny that Harriet Martineau 
was worthy of a place in the rapidly filling modern portrait gallery of ““ Eminent 
Victorians.” We are reminded that by her writings she helped to bring about 
such material results as the reform of the Poor Law and the abolition of slavery, 
while she was distinguished personally by the fact that she had the courage to 
take up an intellectual career in an age when prejudice forbade a woman to do so. 
It was not apparently, however, in either the purely historical or biographical 
aspects that Miss Bosanquet was primarily interested, for what she has given 
us is essentially a study of personality. While doing justice to her subject’s 
various good qualities, she does not spare her, but shows us all that was in her of 
hypocrisy, vanity and ill nature. The artistic medium used is that of irony, 
which although it can never be stretched to encompass the whole of human 
personality, has an important merit in that it withers the illusions of sentimentality. 
This brilliant book, with its admirable restraint of style, is not written for the casual 
taster of literary fare ; it is rather for the intellectual reader who is prepared to 
meet the author half-way. 

* * * * 
ETCHED oe MoonLicut. By James Stephens. London: Macmillan & Co. 
7s. 6d. 


The delicate psychological fantasy which gives a title to this new volume 
of Mr. Stephens, and which occupies the greater portion of the book, is already 
familiar to readers of The Dublin Magazine in which it was first printed five 
years ago, although, curiously enough, no acknowledgment of this fact is made 
by author or publisher. 
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The second story, a strong and rather sordid sketch entitled ‘“‘ Hunger,” 
had its first appearance in the Candle Press Booklets and is now one of the rarest 
items in that famous little series. In ‘‘ Schoolfellows ” Stephens has described 
with extraordinary power a circumstance which, I fancy, most of us must have 
experienced at some period of our lives. In the first story “ Desire,” which 
1S, In some ways the most unpleasant thing he has yet given us, we get a sample 
of that direct narration in which the author of The Charwoman’s Daughter is 
an undoubted master, and in “ The Wolf” and ‘“‘ The Boss ’”’ we have the same 
quality in a somewhat lighter vein. The book, as a whole—with the possible 
exception of the moonlight fantasy has, to me at least, a rather petulant, not to 
say a downright bad-humoured feeling running through it but it is, nevertheless, 
a book which every reader of James Stephens should buy for even if it is James 
Stephens in a bad humour it is very genuine Stephens for all that. 


%* * * * 


CoMPARATIVE Ipiom. An Introduction to the Study of Modern Languages. 
By R. J. Hayes, B.A., T.C.D. (Dublin: Hodges, Figgis & Co., 1927). 


__ The study of Comparative Grammar is a very neglected one in Ireland— 
in fact, except for a paper by Fraser on the use of the pronoun in old Irish com- 
pared with the other Indo-European branches, published in the earlier days 
of the School of Irish Learning, the present reviewer cannot recall any other 
Irish publication in this field. The present little book is all the more welcome, 
and Mr. Hayes of the National Library is to be heartily congratulated on his 
enterprise in publishing it. 

The work is elementary if we compare it to the elaborate treatises on the 
same subject to be found in German for instance. But to most Irish students of 
modern languages to-day,—including our own—it should open up an entirely 
new vista which we sincerely hope they will follow up. The book shows us the 
different means employed by the English, Irish, German, Danish, French, Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Russian and Finnish languages for expressing such modes 
of thought as: existence, the Definite and the Indefinite, the Partitive, the 
Indefinite Agent, Indirect Agency, Time and Duration, Transient and Con- 
tinuous Duration, Completed Duration, Inceptive Duration and Futurity (in 
other words, tenses—imperfect, perfect, pluperfect, future, etc.), possibility, 
feeling, purpose, possession, and some others of lesser importance. The author 
gives and explains the various forms used in these different languages to express 
these main ideas. We miss a chapter on the all important subject of relativity 
(in a “grammatical ”’ sense!) which is regrettable especially from the point 
of view of Irish and the other Celtic Languages, where the history of the relative 
is so curious. In the chapter on “ Definite and Indefinite ” or somewhere else 
attention should have been called to Irish usages like “‘is fear é’’ and “isé an 
fear 6.” In “‘ futurity ” the tendency of northern Irish and Scotch Gaelic as in 
the Teutonic languages to use the present for the future ; on page 57, the Irish 
employment of the verb do-ghnim as an auxiliary ; and in general, more com- 
parisons than are given in the book, between Irish and Welsh, are a few de- 
siderata that occur to us. Nowadays when “ direct methods ” moryah, of teaching 
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Irish particularly, have nearly extinguished the proper study of grammar, with 
results only too frequently visible in current Gaelic publications, this study is 
particularly valuable, and should have a beneficial influence. f 

We have noticed hardly any misprints and in a work containing phrases of 
so many languages, this is very creditable to Dublin printing. 


bd % bd % 


Tue EncuisH LANGUAGE IN IRELAND, By Jeremiah J. Hogan, M.A., B.Litt. 
(Dublin : The Educational Company of Ireland, 1927. 3s. 6d. net). 


This work is a thesis presented for the degree of Bachelor of Letters at Oxford. 
The author had a career of exceptional brilliance at the National University 
before proceeding to Oxford with a travelling studentship. In fact he almost 
“broke the rules ”’ as he qualified for a travelling studentship, a post-graduate 
distinction, while he was still an undergraduate and a candidate for the ordinary 
B.A. degree—a feat which nobody else has accomplished in the history of our 
National University. 


This work has nothing of a popular character. It does not give lists of 
familiar, racy anglo-Irish expressions and trace them back to Irish idiom. It is 
severely scientific and includes a very scientific and very arid survey of the 
phonology or phonetics of our modern Anglo-Irish speech. This part of the work 
is full of what a namesake of the author also formerly of U.C.D., the late Rev. 
Professor Edmund Hogan, S.J..—clarum et venerabile nomen—used to call 
“all that philological slang that is so popular nowadays ! ”—“ long low-back- 
slack vowel” “low-in-mixed-narrow (low-flat-tense-retracted) vowel ”’ etc. etc. 

English in Ireland is divided into two distinct periods. First, medieval or 
middle Anglo-Irish which spread in Ireland in the thirteenth century and declined 
in the following centuries almost to extinction, outside the towns and two small 
districts—one in South Wexford, the other North of Dublin city, in Fingal. 
To this period belong the poems of ‘‘ Michael of Kildare ’’ first edited and studied 
by two German scholars, Heuser and Holthausen. This first dialect was on the 
whole southern English: In the seventeenth century English began to spread 
again concurrently with the crushing of the Gaelic Social System. This English 
came from all parts of England and grafted itself even more than the earlier 
dialect on the current phononoly of Gaelic. As a result modern Anglo-Irish is a 
compromise, both as regards vowels and consonants, between Irish and English. 
But there have been more changes in the history of the vowels and Mr. Hogan 
gives us many curious examples of elder Dublin pronunciations. 

At the end of the book, Mr. Hogan gives numerous specimens, some of them 
very quaint and interesting, of the literary sources which he has utilised. The 
poems of Michael of Kildare, the old Dublin records, Jonson’s Irish masque, the 
“ Aphorismical Discovery of Treasonable Faction,” the Irish Hudibras, Far- 
quhar’s ‘‘ Twin Rivals,” and two very curious specimens of the old dialect of 
the Barony of Forth, traditions of which,still survive in that country. 

One thing is clear from Mr. Hogan’s study, namely, that we should not speak 
so much as we do of “ Elizabethan ” English in Ireland. All the evidence in fact 
points to that reign as one of triumphant progress for the Irish language and 
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literature among the people of the Pale. A bardic poem in difficult Irish, in 
_ Praise of our “glorious queen ” (printed in one of the volumes of O’Bruadair’s 
poems) which was chanted circa 1600, on the lawn of Kilkenny Castle before the 
great lords and ladies of the Pale, probably represents the apogee of the Gaelic 
victory over English at that period. The causes of the change which took place 
in the next century, it is not necessary to mention. Mr. Hogan does not refer 
however, to one of the most important of them—the foundation of Trinity College. 
Mr. Hogan is to be congratulated on this notable contribution to our history. 


* * * * 


BENIGHTED. By J. B. Priestley. (Heinemann, 7s. 6d,). 


Mr. Priestley was writing novels of such excellence that it was hardly to be 
wondered at, that he began to look round for new forms to conquer. This spirit 
is really all one can find to applaud in his last novel. So far, the form has not 
been conquered. All the graciousness and wit of his style as an essayist seems 
to be suffocated by the novel. The story is dull and trivial, and is scarcely praised 
by the faint damnation of admitting it to be written in harmlessly good English. 
Some motorists, lost on a night of flood and torrent, in a lonely part of Wales, 
are stranded at a strange house, inhabited by a family of would-be uncanny and 
probably symbolic people. The visitors spend the night in dull orgies of con- 
versational self-revelation, while the hosts hover to and fro in a bat- 
like fashion, going about what is, apparently, their ordinary business of keeping 
the nightmare air of the house in circulation. Towards morning the most neurotic 
of the motorists gets murdered by the most symbolic-sounding of the inhabitants. 

Both realism and fantasy are aimed at, but neither is achieved. The care- 
fully ordinary motorists never rise to the humanity that wakens our sympathetic 
recognition. The weird sisters and even more weird brothers of the house never 
satisfactorily alarm us. They are like the frights one’s nurse gave one, as a child, 
to cure the hiccough. As these figures come in, we can hear the author saying 
“Now Master Reader, I'll give you a fright and you'll see that your boredom 
with everyday life will be gone ! ” and so with the best will in the world, we fail 
to get a proper fright and our complaint remains. 

The whole thing is dreary certainly, but only with the death-cries of strangled 
and mutilated essays. ? 

Most of all the conversation, in spite of painstaking characterization, shows 
the cloven nib of the essayist. Everything said by the characters reads like a 
separate expression of the author’s views of sentiments, never as a natural 
expression of the speaker. Here and there a character gets a whole short essay 
for a speech and then one feels more at ease. But to see so dignified a form as 
the essay trying to squeeze its diffuse toes into pointed dialogue is a spectacle 
that produces melancholy and discomfort in the mind of the reader. 

Even the rain that goes on all through the book, is the kind of rain that 
would only fall in an essay. It is rain that might be talked about, reflected upon, 
speculated about, classified, or deduced from,—but it ‘is not the sort of rain that 
would ever make one feel wet to the skin, and in spite of a downpour that goes 
on continuously for nearly three hundred pages, the book remains to the end, 
dryer than its appropriately murky dust-jacket. M. S. 
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MortTat IMAGE. By Elinor Wylie. (Heinemann, 7s. 6d.). 


In this her third novel it seems that Elinor Wylie has caught at an essence 
a little too fierce for her gossamer net. She is perhaps a genius in ivory, and has 
hitherto wisely chosen subjects suitable to such a medium. Her first two books 
have the elfin strength, sureness, and strange caprice of good Japanese carving. 

She has subdued mighty elements of feeling to her Queen Mab sovereignty. 
Most marvellously, the great steeds of tragedy have even allowed her to touch 
them with “‘ her whip of crickets bone,” the lash of film.” 

The tenderness and delicacy of her modernity blends altogether successfully 
with the atmosphere of the eighteenth century. Something new, rare, and softly 
brilliant is produced. “ Jennifer Lor,” and ‘‘ The Venetian Glass Nephew ” 
have the fineness and polish of ‘The Rape of the Lock,” illumined, and in no way 
marred, by an emotion unknown to Pope. 

It may be that Elinor Wylie’s susceptibility to atmosphere has been her 
undoing in her contemplation of a Romantic period. 

The eighteenth century seen in her dew-drop prism was exquisite beyond 
cavil. The nineteenth seen thus is, alas, too pretty to be borne. The spirit of 
Smeg caught amid these faint sweet colours become altogether too milk- 
and-rosy. 

“Mortal Image ”’ is rich in fair prose. The feeling for nature is gracious and 
spontaneous and, appropriately, the best thing in the book. But the theme and 
characters are blurred to a wearisome shade of perfection. Gone, are those witty 
breezes, lightly stinging with a spray of Attic salt, that kept the faint atmosphere 
of the other two books, so clear and poignant. The eighteenth century lent 
itself to miniature. It brought with it that touch of malice that makes the first 
novels such miracles of gay fantasy. But a miniature of Shelley is dangerous. 
All around it yawn the tiresome pitfalls of prettiness. Elinor Wylie has not 
escaped them. For all the finish and sophistication of the style, the schoolgirl’s 
dream of Shelley peers out from this book. . 

The schoolgirl’s dream is not, however, made up only of sentimentality 
That it should thus prove a peril to a serious artist must be attributed to the 
shining core of idealism that glows beneath its pink and white exterior. 

M. S. 
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ALonvon OmniBus. (Chatto & Windus, 2s. 6d.). 


_ This omnibus seems to avoid all the hackneyed routes ; which in London 
isno easy task. The anonymous conductor does not point out Madame Tussauds 
nor Westminster Abbey, but, with Einstein-like skill, takes us with one John 
Stow as guide, to the Cornhill on Midsummer Eve, 1603, where “every man’s 
doore being shadowed with greene Birch, long Fennel, Saint John’s wort, Orpin, 
white Lillies, and such like, garnished upon with garlands of beautifull flowers, 
had also braunches of yron curiously wrought, contayning hundreds of Lampes. . . 
which made a goodly shew.” 

We look with Evelyn at the extraordinary spectacle of the “‘ whole south 
part of the Citty burning from Cheepeside to the Thames,” and at the gorgeous 


coronation of Henry V. when “‘ there were in London nynge seven cundyttes 
with wyne, whyte and reed,” ler a 
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Other passages in this provocative little anthology deal with the age-long 
controversy of town versus country life. Dr. Johnson supports the Londoner 

with his usual whole-hearted parti zanship, while Hazlitt, after a scathing indict- 
ment of Cockney mentality, “ pert, raw, ignorant, conceited, ridiculous, shallow, 
contemptible ” declares that the man of taste passes his youth in London and his 
later years in the country, and thus combines “a social polish with a pastoral 
simplicity.”’ 

The compiler, with great acumen, has picked out the finest passage in Mr. 
Aldous Huxley’s vast opus, that in which the old architect of ‘“ Antic Hay ” 
expounds with passion Wren’s first beautiful plan for the rebuilding of the City 
iad the Fire. It is a remarkable piece of prose which it was a pleasure to re- 
read. 

Four interesting old prints are well reproduced in collotype. i ae hal a 


* * * * 


ENGLAND RECLAIMED. By Osbert Sitwell. (Duckworth, 7s. 6d. net). 


In his preface the author tells us that this book of eclogues is the first part 
of a trilogy, the other two sections of which will deal in turn “ with a country 
town and the cosmopolitan life of cities’ ; each to consist of poetical portraits 
and sketches. It will be seen therefore, that the title is not ironic as might have 
been inferred, but is to be taken in the Proustian sense of “‘ A la Recherche du 
Temps Perdu,” or the rescuing of one’s imaginative memories from oblivion. 


These poems are written in vers libre, with the exception of the Dedication, 
Introduction and Epilogue, in which more or less traditional forms are employed 
very gracefully, as the following lines ‘‘ To Edith ” show : 


“To you, whose pale and legendary face 
Still I can see beneath ancestral trees. . 
As now you pause among the battlements 
And fanes of flowers, to inhale their scents 
Such blossoms as must stoop to you, 

tall wide-faced flowers 
They seemed, that grew packed close against 
those towers— 

To pluck a blossom with your gothic fingers, 
So pointed thin, in which the blood yet lingers 
Of tombéd chivalry and arts now dead.” 


Much has been written both for and against vers libre ; it seems, however, a 
significant manifestation of the Zeitgeist, that so much poetry in this age is written 
as prose, as in the later works of Mrs: Woolf, and that it is the traditional versi- 
.lers who tend to be prosy. Here the exhilarating freshness of the medium suits 
the subject admirably. The descriptions of Mr. Hague’s potting shed, the Car- 
penter’s shop, the cottage of old Mary Anne “‘ the Duck King’s daughter ” on an 
island in the Lake, reveal in a higher degree the regulated imaginative power, 
the selective satirical observation which distinguished ‘‘ Before the Bombard- 
ment ’’; with the difference that, whereas in the latter book the trenchant satire 
was directed mainly against subjects inimical to the author’s personality, here 
the same faculty is metamorphosed into an affectionate yet clear-sighted laughter 
at the loveable country people of childhood’s world. 
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The following description of Fred Nutch, the “ moping *’ son of the gardener 
“who would never be the man his father was ”’ because he evinced what seemed 
to his parents an unnatural and curious passion for reading books, is typical :— 

“He read 
Which put ideas into his head, 
Transformed the steel-blue lake 
Into the wine-flushed sea Leander swam, 
His body moving like a silver fin 
Through the transparent tides, 
And changed the Rother, sinister, dark snake, 
Into the stream where floats the little ghost 
That so loved Hamlet.” 


The Sitwells are too often facetiously classified together as if they were one 
person, instead of three distinct entities. Anyone who takes the trouble to read 
their works instead of indulging in cheap gibes will find that they have one faculty 
in common, that of creating imaginatively a strange and disturbingly beautiful 
reflection of the universe. In order to share in this world the reader must adjust 
his perceptions to certain conventions and be prepared to find that difficulty of 
et ee which is characteristic of so much of the best contemporary work in 
all the arts. 


One closes the volume under review with a faint melancholy for the vanished 
poignant charm of that Socratic figure, Mr. Southern, among his flowers, Mrs. 
Hague “a Mrs. Noah limned by Botticelli,” the lovely but frail Phoebe 


“That like Daphne seemed 
About to change into a lithe young tree 
Of earliest Spring, whose shrill green curls 
Unfolding like the purest melodies, 
Are weighted down with coral buds and bells.’ 


and the rest of these 
“rustic figures caught at last by time,” 


the remnant of that old individualist civilisation which is so swiftly disappearing 
beneath the hideous onslaught of modern standardisation. M, S. P. 


* * * * 
Many A GREEN IsLE. By Clifford Bax. (Heinemann: 7s. 6d.). 


What a boon to our writers is the Riviera house party! First Mr. Wells 
and now Mr. Bax, who with Boccaccio-like versatility makes his group of charming 
cultured puppets spend a moon-lit Mediterranean night in story telling. Although 
these tales are all as different in manner as are the personalities who relate them, 
the subject is the same, a description of the happiest day or incident in the lives 
of each of the guests. 


The chameleon-like quality of the author’s style gets full scope at this modem 
symposium, as the hostess, an irresistible American adventuress of Franco- 
American parentage, has collected round her, apparently from the Cosmopolitan 
hedges and ditches, some richly variegated types, which include a Spanish Countess, 
an Italian poet (non-political), a sort of Beardsleyan fairy called Goldilocks, and 
a dark horse called Jackson who “ prefers ” the mountains of Central Asia. 
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“The Halcyon ” seems to me the best story, with its lyrical description of a 
_ June twilight on an English river, though the fight cheated ee haiime artifi- 
*ciality ot _the Whimsical Device ’”’ makes it a good runner-up. The rather 
unpleasant “ Syrian Brigand ” is unworthy of the high level of the rest. 

; In conclusion we have the discourse of Marguérite, the Diotima of the party, 
which contains some remarks on happiness profound enough to make one suspect 
Mr. Bax of being a philosopher in disguise. M. S. P. 

* * 


* % 
THE KINGDOM OF THEOPHILUS. By W. J. Locke. The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. net. 


__ The admirers of Mr. W. J. Locke’s novels are probably to be numbered in 
millions, as his novels are to be numbered in scores. This enables him to live on 
the Riviera and observe such people as Theophilus, Luke, and Daphne. Such 
people no doubt exist in the world, but one feels that they should be restrained. 
Theophilus is a foolish cousin of Arnold. Bennett’s Mr. Prohack. He is a Civil 
Servant who inherits a big estate, makes a lot of money on the advice of Luke, 
a company-promoter who is afterwards sent to penal servitude for fraud, is 
estranged from his politically-minded wife, falls in love with the modern vivacious 
Daphne, and finally renounces his earthy kingdom for that of Love. The whole 
thing is facile and petty and that, perhaps, is the explanation of Mr. Locke’s 
wide popularity. There is certainly a story, without distinction of obser- 
vation or style, and for that alone thousands will read this book. A.M 

* * * * 


BLACK AND WHITE IN AFRICA. 


THE ANATOMY OF AFRICAN MISERY. By Lord Olivier. Hogarth Press. 6s. net. 


The author of this book has given his life to the study of problems of govern- 
ment of coloured races by Europeans. He was one of the contributors to Fabian 
Essays, and is the author of several books on the relations between the coloured 
and white races. He was for many years an official of the Colonial Office in 
London, was for a time Governor of Jamaica, and was Secretary of State for 
India in Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s government. By inclination and experience 
he has thus all the qualifications necessary for adequately surveying this very 
important and difficult problem. 

Lord Olivier rarely finds that the white man is benevolently disposed to the 
coloured workers he employs. But that, perhaps, is to be expected when it is 
found that the white man generally classes the ‘native’ with the beasts. In 
South Africa a ‘native’ is not permitted to membership of the Dutch Church, 
and much of the Boer antipathy to missionary effort on the part of other Churches 
is based on that fact. There isno attempt made to treat the ‘native ’ as a human 
being at all, and the new legislation introduced by General Hertzog’s Govern- 
ment takes from the coloured people whatever small liberties they possessed 
hitherto. Irish admirers of General Hertzog might study this book with great 
profit. It will be a revelation to them of what Liberty may be made to mean. 

The conditions throughout South and East Africa are depicted as being 
worse than slavery ; the slave is tended by his owner, but these unfortunate 
people are used only so long as they are profitable. “ The average white wage cs 
on the Rand “‘is 18/7d per shift. The average coloured wage is 2 /8d. per shift.”’ 


I 
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Deprived of his land, without political status, and outnumbering the whites by 
3 to 1, these unfortunate ‘natives’ are simply beasts of burden in their own 
country. In the Union of South Africa 1} million Europeans own 280 million 
acres and 4 million ‘natives’ have 20 million acres. There seems to be no remedy, 
but this book will at least awaken interest in this injustice. LL. Bab. 

* * * * 


THREE PLAYS. 


THE Moon RipEs HicH. By Hermon Ould. British Drama League Library. 
3s. 6d. net. 


PEERS WooDMAN. By Bernard Gilbert. British Drama League Library. 
THE ONE ETERNAL TuInG. By A.G. Berrisford. British Drama League Library- 


The name of Hermon Ould is familiar to all who are interested in the drama 
as his first play was produced over fourteen years ago. He is the representative 
in England of a type of play much favoured in Germany, and deriving almost 
certainly from Strindberg. However, before Toller and Hasenclever began 
Hermon Ould was adept at the game, so he did not learn it from them. In this 
new play there is the usual quest of a meaning in life. Gordon Stacey is so 
deeply immersed in writing his great work on psychology that he ignores his 
wife’s existence. He dreams that his wife has deserted him for their friend Tony 
Swift, and the dream merges into insanity. As he recovers he says: “ It seems 
there is a world of dream and a world of fact. We are all dwellers in both worlds 
and sanity consists in rightly apportioning how much of ourselves we shall devote 
to each.” The play is exceedingly interesting to read, written with Mr. Ould’s 
usual distinction, and would probably prove equally interesting on the stage. 

Peers Woodman is described as a morality play, but it seems to be rather 
more of a satirical fantasy in which many contemporary English types are cari- 
catured. The play suggests a high-brow pantomime and would probably be a 
success if staged under that title. 

The One Eternal Thing is the first play of a new playwright. It was pro- 
duced by the East London College Dramatic Society early in 1926. The call of 
the sea, the fears of a man, and the forebodings of his mother constitute a theme 
which is handled with considerable ability. The characters are all well drawn 
and life-like, the situations tensely effective, and the dialogue is close enough to 
that of fisherfolk without being obscure to landsmen. A play which makes one 
look expectantly and hopefully for Mr. Berrisford’s next effort. A. E. M. 


* * * * 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 
THE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF LAURENCE STERNE. In a recent catalogue issued by a 
West End firm the following item appears : 
The Works of Laurence Sterne, M.A., in seven volumes. First Collected 
Edition, contemporary calf, an exceptionally fine and clean set, very 
yous 7 vols., 8vo, Thomas Armitage, College Green, Dublin, 1774. 
12 12s. & 
Appended to this is a note which says: “‘ According to Lowndes, the first 
collected edition did not appear until 1776, and the Cambridge History of English 
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Literature gives no edition earlier than 1779.” But the Cataloguer’s assumption 
that the Armitage edition of 1774 should rank as the “ First Collected ” is also 
“very wide of the mark. The present writer posseseses sets (some of which are in- 
complete) of four editions all of which are earlier than the one here offered for sale. 
In 1769 there appeared two editions, one in London and one in Dublin, the former 
in five sm. 8vo. volumes and the latter in six 12mo. volumes. In the copies 
which we possess of each of these all title-pages, curiously enough, bear the legend 
“fourth edition.” The London edition was reprinted in 1773 in five volumes 
and in the same year the first Armitage edition—the edition with engraved titles 
reprinted at intervals until 1780—appeared in eight volumes. 1769, therefore, 
may be taken with some degree of certainty as the year of the First Collected 
edition of the ‘‘ Works.” M. J. M. 


ae * * bs 


Springtime must be the booksellers’ harvest, if we are to judge by the number 
of catalogues that we have received during the past month. Only two of these 
are from native sources—one from Dublin and one from Belfast. The newest 
list of the Dublin Book Agency (Malahide Road, Dublin) is devoted to rare books 
of the Nineteenth Century and modern First Editions. The collection is small 
but extremely interesting, and the discerning collector will notice that the prices 
asked are lower by a very substantial margin than those in the average English 
bookseller’s catalogue. An outstanding bargain is a complete set of the famous 
Tower Press booklets, both series complete, each item having an association 
interest or some autograph material inserted. This unique set is quoted at twelve 
guineas, and it seems only yesterday that one of the booklets alone—George 
Moore’s “‘ Impressionist Painters ’"—was fetching half that sum. Other Moore 
bargains are a presentation copy of the First Edition of “‘ Salve ”’ at 45s., and the 
complete Trilogy in first issues at £3 10s. James Stephens, Hardy, Masefield 
and Yeats are also well represented in interesting volumes. 


A Catalogue which will appeal to the average reader rather than to the 
collector is the sixth issued by Mr. Hugh Greer, 18 Gresham Street, Belfast. 
Its scope is limited to Irish and Anglo-Irish books and amongst the 2964 items 
listed there should be many items that will appeal to everybody. The student of 
history, in particular, will find his most exacting requirements catered for very 
fully. Here, at reasonable prices, are sets of the Annals of the Four Masters, 
the Ulster Journal of Archaeology, the Calendar of the Ancient Records of Dublin 
and the historians from Ware and Petty to Mitchel and O’Grady. Mr. Greer is 
to be congratulated on having brought together such a comprehensive collection. 


Books of theatrical interest are the outstanding feature of the thirty-fourth 
list issued by Messrs. Fletcher, 6 Porchester Road, Bayswater, W. 2., together 
with an interesting list of First Editions of modern authors. There are also 
no less than seventeen editions of the Fables of ‘‘ Mr. John Gay,” ranging from 
Bewick’s fine edition (1779) for which thirty shillings is not unreasonably asked, 
to Austin Dobson’s charming reprint (1882) which can be had in a first edition 
for ros. 6d. Kipling is here in a variety of first editions—“ An Almanac of 
Twelve Sports ” (1898), a new copy in dust-wrapper, strikes one as being a bargain 
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at ten shillings—and there is a practically complete set of the Vizetelly issues of 
Zola’s novels. 


We have been accustomed to associate Messrs. Foyle (of Charing Cross, 
W.C, 2) with books for the million rather than for the millionaire, but their latest 
list contains volumes quite beyond the range of the average collector. Two of 
these seem to invite comparison. One is a book of yesterday, Colonel Lawrence’s 
“ Seven Pillars of Wisdom”’ (1927) which, partly no doubt owing to the nature 
of the book and partly to the inexplicable aura of mystery with which the author 
has managed to surround himself, is offered for the amazing price of 600 guineas. 
The other is a first edition of a book which is for all time an * for all languages, 
Lemuel Gulliver’s Travels into Several Remote Nations of the .orld. This can 
be had for the comparatively trifling sum of {120. By what standard of values, 
one is impelled to ask, do booksellers reach prices such as these ? The Seven 
Pillars of Wisdom may be a scarce book—the mysterious author is apparently 
determined to keep even the number printed a mystery—but it is known that 
more than a hundred are in existence. Is it at all likely that there are a hundred 
good copies surviving of the first edition of the immortal Gulliver? 


A Catalogue from Mr. W. G. Neale (103, South Street, Eastbourne) revives 
for the Dublin book-collector happy memories of a pleasant little Liffeyside 
shop. It is a far cry from the South Quays to Sussex, but Mr. Neale remains 
faithful to his first love and his new list, which contains 1,335 items, is a catalogue 
of Books on Ireland. The Historical section is particularly strong and contains 
the Annals of the Four Masters, an original subscriber’s copy (£25), the Annals 
of Ulster (£2) and—a particularly cheap item—Holinshead’s Chronicle, first 
edition, Black Letter, 1587 (£2 1os.). The outstanding feature of the Modern 
Literature section is a fine run of the Cuala Press publications, comprising the 
first 33 volumes. These are priced separately and not offered as a collection, 
and few will quarrel with Mr. Neale’s prices. 


From New York City comes the 29th Catalogue issued by the Brick Row 
Book Shop, of which an enterprising Irishman, Edmond Byrne Hackett, is the 
President. It contains details of a collection of books by or about Samuel Johnson 
and his associates such as can never before have been brought together in a single 
list. We can only briefly indicate a few of the chiefest treasures in a collection 
from which hardly anything important seems to be missing. Amongst the 
Doctor’s own works there are listed first editions of the Dictionary (150 dollars), 
The Prince of Abyssinia (225 dols.), The Vanity of Human Wishes (125 dols.), 
and Ivene (75 dols.). These may seem high prices, but they are all items thoroughly 
deserving the often misapplied description ‘‘excessively rare.” For a first 
edition of Boswell’s Life, a fine copy, 350 dollars are asked, whilst the same book, 
extra-illustrated by the famous Johnsonian, Dr, A. E. Newton, is priced at 500 
dollars. “‘Extra-illustration,” says the compiler of the Catalogue, “is seldom 
employed on an editio princeps,.” And rightly so. Extra-illustration in most 
cases is a crime rather than an art, in which the malefactor leaves behind him a 
trail of damaged and mutilated volumes which are either a trap or a disappoint- 
ment for the collector. In this instance, however, much may no doubt be forgiven 
to what obviously must have been a labour of love, done enthusiastically and 
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adequately. The feature of the Goldsmith section is a group of no less than 45 
different editions, mostly early, of The Vicar of Wakefield, including the famous 
Salesbury “ First ’’ (1,500 dollars) and the First Irish, Scottish, French and German 
editions. We may mention, in passing, that even this extraordinary comprehen- 
sive list does not exhaust the possibilities of collecting where this most popular of 
all 18th Century books is concerned. We have recently handled two English 
and one Dublin editions, all before 1780, which do not appear. Space forbids 
us to dwell further on the books in this fascinating list which contains in first 
editions most of the important volumes of Chesterfield, Gibbon, Burke, Boswell, 
Fanny Burney and others of the famous “Circle.” As a piece of bibliography 
alone it deserves a permanent place on the bookshelf of everybody interested 
in the books of the late 18th Century. M. J. McM. 


* bd * * 


We have received from Mr. W. H. Robinson, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, a copy 
of his Catalogue (No. 19) of Early English Books which we understand, is to be 
issued on about March 25th. The catalogue is a handsome 4to, finely printed and 
copiously illustrated with reproductions of titles, etc., and is in many respects 
one of the most important yet issued by him. It contains (I quote from its 
modestly-worded sub-title) “Examples from the presses of Wynkyn de Worde, 
Julian Notary, Pynson, Berthelet, John Day, and other early English printers. 
Bibles and Reformation Literature, Volumes of Early English Poetry, Books . 
of Shakespearian Interest, Old English Voyages, etc., etc.” A fairly comprehen- 
sive list that, and the mute eloquence of the “‘etc., etc.,”’ can only be appreciated 
fully after a glance through its contents. Six Wynkyn de Wordes, and these 
entries, (not a few), which bear the luring inscription “ only one other copy recorded ”’ 
should ensure for this catalogue a very careful consideration by the wealthy 
collector ; but Mr. Robinson has not been unmindful of those who, like myself, 
must, perforce, turn away sadly from these voices which would have us turn 
towards the “further shore ” of the poor bookman’s voyage. And for myself 
I must confess to finding a far greater interest in certain items marked at one 
tenth, aye at one hundredth of the price. Here, for instance, is a copy of Joseph 
Beaumont’s Psyche 1648 in the original calf at £5 5s., a book whose beauties I 
had discovered for myself long before I came across Pope’s cynical recommendation 
of it “‘ to one who has the art of stealing wisely.”’ I sincerely hope that it will fall 
to the lot of Mr. Robinson, in his rambles through the 17th century to light on 
the same poet’s lost book the ‘‘ Crowne of Thomes,” a treasure sought after in 
vain by Grosart and earlier by Coleridge. Here, too, is a copy of Feltham’s 
Resolves (1636) from whose quaint pages a greater than Pope “ stole wisely,”— 
but nobly, for he gave it immortality—the ‘‘ Bright shoots of everlastingness’”’ of 
his finest lyric. 

In addition to early printed books, books of Shakespearian interest and 
Elizabethan items with which this catalogue fairly bristles, it is also rich in first 
and early editions of 17th century poets, as might be expected from the fact 
that it is to a large extent drawn from such sources as the Huth, Britwell, Hoe 
and Corser collections, and these are, for the most part (considering their rarity, 
condition and ‘‘convenance ”’) offered at prices which are reasonable. 
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The second portion of this fascinating catalogue consists of Books in English 
printed abroad 1528-1640, and in an interesting note which he has prefixed to 
this section the compiler tells us that all the volumes in it have this in common : 
their printing and circulation were attended by the most exceptional difficulties. 

One might indeed be justified in describing this section as A Catalogue of 
Smuggled Books and at least one of the gentlemen engaged in this difficult 
business appears to have met with a fate which was not unusual amongst the 
smugglers of an earlier day, for he was hanged at Tyburn in 1601. 

Mr. Robinson has, according to his custom, a custom which other booksellers 
would do well to imitate, enriched his pages with numerous quotations and these 
quotations in themselves offer a rich collection of wit and wisdom and quaint 
conceits which the wise collector will not suffer easily to be “‘ cast into the draught.”’ 
It is essentially a catalogue to keep, and I wish that it were in my power to 
afford my readers a tithe of that enjoyment which I anticipate for myself in 
its perusal. My office, however, is but that of the sign-post—and I have pointed 
out the way. 


We have received from Messrs. Maggs Bros., 34 & 35, Conduit Street, New 
Bond Street, London W. a copy of their catalogue (No. 485) of Books and Manu- 
scripts on Old Medicine, Alchemy, Witchcraft, Pharmacy, Cookery, Tobacco, 
(arranged chronologically). Also Portraitsand Autographs of Eminent Physicians, 
etc., a bulky and finely printed list of 792 items embracing almost every name of 
note in a very wide field and further enriched by forty plates (title-pages, por- 
traits and bindings). Amongst the portraits is the fine Mezzotint head of Gold- 
smith by Marchi after Reynolds which is, undoubtedly the best and most 
characteristic likeness of the poet. In the first portion ‘‘ Medical and Alchemical 
Books and MSS.” we note a copy of Thomas Aquinas’ Super libros Aristotelis 
degeneratione et corruptione the first Spanish edition, printed at Salamanca in 
1496, which is priced at £500 and Alonzo Lopez’ book on Mexican diseases, printed 
in Mexico by Pedro Balli 1595 at £750, a book which has an extraordinary interest 
for students of pharmacy as it contains a record of many very ancient Peruvian, 
Mexican and American herb cures which cannot be found elsewhere, and a copy 
of that very rare book Scot’s Discoverie of Witchcraft 1584 which was very 
thoroughly suppressed by James Ist who described its author as “one called 
Scot, an Englishman, who is not ashamed in publike print to denie that there can 
be such a thing as witchcraft.’ The little 4to., however, had at least one appre- 
Ciative reader for Shakespeare has made use of it in at least seven or eight of his 
plays. The copy in the present catalogue is marked “‘ Sold,’”’ but Messrs. Maggs 
have been kind enough to reproduce its title page for the delectation of those 
who cannot hope to see the original. 


* “ae * * 
THE MonTHLY CriTERION, March 1928, Edited by T. S. Eliot. Faber and 
Gwyer, Ld. London. as. 6d. net. 


Mr. T. S. Eliot seizes the opportunity in reviewing a pamphlet entitled 
“The Condemnation of the Action Frangaise,” by Leo Ward, of taking up the 
cudgels on behalf of Charles Maurras. Mr. Eliot thinks Mr, Ward has not been 
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quite fair to M. Maurras, and as Mr. Eliot has been reading Maurras for eighteen 
years, and prints an article of his in this month’s Criterion, both as a reader and 
an editor he is concerned about “ the morality and moral influence ” of Maurras. 
Mr. Eliot thinks Mr. Ward insinuates that Maurras “ altered his speech in order 
to catch more supporters,” and that his influence and intention is “to pervert 
his disciples and students away from Christianity.” These insinuations in Mr. 
Eliot’s opinion are largely due to the probable fact that Mr. Ward has not had 
direct access to the work of Maurras because so much of it is on the Index. Mr. 
Eliot writes calmly and dispassionately, and in a short article makes out a good 
case for the intellectual integrity of Maurras. 

This view of Maurras will be largely confirmed for any open-minded reader 
by.a perusal of ‘‘ Prologue to an Essay on Criticism,” Part II., by Charles Maurras 
which Mr. Eliot translates in this number. One can easily recognise in this 
article the class of mind the Vatican has to deal with in the person of M. Maurras. 
It is full of a penetrative insight supported strongly by a trenchant and mobile 
intellect, with this paradoxical characteristic that its dominating force compels a 
willing assent. No wonder the Vatican should after prolonged and tortuous 
consideration have decided to officially denounce Action Frangaise and M. Maurras, 
for though he supports Catholicism, personally he is an open unbeliever, and yet, 
as Mr. Eliot writes, one who admits that if people can believe ‘‘so much the 
better not only for them but for the world at large.” 


[As little seems to be known in Ireland about the “‘ Action Frangaise ’’ perhaps 
it might be well to mention here that it is a movement which was founded some 
thirty years ago for the restoration of the French monarchy, and that it has 
been given a large Catholic as well as non-Catholic support. Its driving force 
is the realization of the many defects of republican democracy and the growing 
conviction that a monarchy best suits the national genuis of France. About 
a year ago the Vatican startled public opinion on the Continent by prohibiting 
it from any further Catholic support, and since then the affair has caused con- 
siderable comment and discussion in most of the well informed. journals of the 
world]. 


* * * * 
“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” GRAMOPHONE RECORDS. 


“His Master’s Voice ” recording of Wagner’s opera “The Valkyrie ’’ has 
been done with great care, and the fine results amply justify the time and patience 
expended. The principal singers employed are Frida Leider, Florence Austral, 
Goeta Ljunberg, Friedrick Schorr and Walter Widdop, and these names alone 
will make many anxious to procure the records. And when it is added that the 
orchestra was partly supplied by the London Symphony Orchestra under Albert 
Coates, and partly by the Berlin State Opera under Dr. Leo Blech, it will be 
realized that an exceptionally high standard of artistic excellence has been aimed 
at, and it is safe to say adequately accomplished. This series of records is supplied 
in a special album provided for their convenient handling and safe keeping. 
There is full information given to enable the non-technical musician to follow 
the drama, and a very useful aid for the expert is the reference to the pages in 
the vocal score. While on the subject of Wagner it might be mentioned that 
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another outstanding record by Friedrick Schorr is the monologue of Hans Sach 
from Act II. of ‘“‘ The Meistersingers ’”’ which is No. D.1351, price 6 /6.. 

Mischa Levitzki is a pianist of great eminence, well known in America and on 
the Continent. He gives a fine robust rendering of Liszt’s 6th Hungarian Rhap- 
sody in which the massive torrents of sound and the passages of pearl-like delicacy 
alike are both wonderfully reproduced. Levitzki in this exposition is a decided 
acquisition to pianoforte records. Another most interesting one is DA.786 (6/-) 
in which Rachmaninoff plays himself one of his own compositions “‘ Liebesfreud,” 
—“ Loves Joy ” being a brilliant concert piece founded on an old Viennese Waltz 
tune. 

A decided novelty, but exceedingly charming is No. DA.860, 6 /-, the harpsi- 
chord record by Madame Wanda Landowsha. She gives us a Turkish march 
from a Mozart Sonata and the ever popular ‘‘ Harmonius Blacksmith,” and 
nothing could be more delightful to listen to. For profundity of tone and majesty 
of feeling it would be difficult to find anything to excel Paul Robeson’s singing 
of two negro spirituals, ‘“‘ Deep River ”’ and “ I’m going to tell God all my troubles.” 
Mr. Robeson is the coloured actor who made such a success in Eugene O’Neill’s 
very original play “The Emperor Jones,” and in this’ record he proves himself 
equally gifted as a vocalist. Then we have Paderewski playing a Nocturne by 
one of his former pupils Ernst Schelling, a characteristic and refined performance. 
And the remarkable combination of Cortot and Casals, both instrumentalists of 
genius, in an early work of Beethoven’s, “ Variations on a air from The Magic 
Flute.’”’ It is impossible to find space to mention all the attractive records issued 
recently by ‘“‘ His Master’s Voice.” But as a final recommendation Chaliapine’s 
rendering of the closing scene from Massenet’s ‘Don Quixote ’’ must not be 
omitted. It is music and drama mingled in that inextinguishable ecstacy which 
only the greatest interpreters of opera can achieve. 


